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MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
BY WILLIAM MACKINTOSH 


The ‘ 
‘‘A Merry Christmas" 
But isit station, 
Phat make the season's merrinent complet 


oumon greeting now falls on the ear, 
friends sav when they weet 


wealth, and goodly cheer 


Should all our care be nerely self alone, 

Phat frowns the helpless pour one from the doo 
Asif our riches were an endless loan, 

For our sole good and happiness—no more? 


Does not his joy, who cheers the drocping heart, 
And to the needy plaint gives kindly heed 
Who does his best to heal one’s bitter sinart 
The mirth of testive revelet | 


exceed 
ee 


NAMELESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE NEMESIS: OF 
LOVE,’ ‘‘UNDER WILD SKIES, 
“ALONG THE LINE | “’PEN- 


KIVEL, | ETC., ET¢ 
CHAPTER V.—[CONTINUED. | 

The short win 
The 


blaze 


T was getting dark now. 

ter’s day was closing in. lady 
stirred the fire into a bright 
she spoke to her visitor. 

“} hope [am not dreadfully rude, but I 
don't think I nave ever seen you before.” 

“Never,’’ said Lilian, rather taken aback 
at her abruptness. “I hardly know how to 
excuse iny coming to you.”’ 

“My brother sent you, didn't he?” 

“Yes, Hethouy,ht you would help ime.” 

“T always redecin Guy's promises !"" and 
the plain face grew beautifu. with its kind- 
liness, ‘‘because 1 can trust him = not to 
make rash ones. Now what can I do for 
you ?”’ 

Lilian explained, simply, that she was 
alone in the world, and there was no one to 
help her to earn her own living. 

Miss Ainslie looked at her sbarply. 

“And you know no one?” 

“I know no one to whom I could apply.’ 

“Then you have had friends and quar- 
relled with them. Hadn't you better inake 
up? Teaching’s hard work.”’ 

Lilian shook her bead. 

“Tt cannot be harder than waiting ! Oh, 
Miss Ainslie, I think the cruellest thing 
in the world is waiting! Day after day to 
try, and always to fail, crushes the life out 


before 


of one.”’ 

“Then you are not afraid of work ?”’ 

“] would rather work than wear mny life 
out in an aimless, useless existence!” 

“] like that,’’ said Miss Ainslie, frankly. 
“Whatcan you dv?” 

Lilian told her frankly. 

She sat down to the piano when the lamp 
came, and played one of Mozart's sonatas. 
She answered her hostess in French 
Italian. 

She proved that she was intelligent: and 
rarely accoinplished. 

Kate Ainslie felt intensely 
She poured out the tea almost in silence, 


and 


surprised, 


Not until Lilian bad eaten and drank did 
she sgy-— 
“[ think I ean help you, Miss (ireen. 


Only first I must ask you one question. If 
I knew your whole histury is there any- 
thingin it that would make ime refuse to 
aid you?” 

Lilian never hesitated. 

“IT have injured no one. I 
crushing sorrow, and I inay 
but | have done notbing to 


i? vf t 
Instruct Line | 


have had a 
have been lin 
patient under it; 
make trio Ullit to 


dren 1! 


‘You could bear t 
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noted for their consideration? People who 


think a governess beneath them; and that 
all gratitude for her care of their little 
ones is dispensed with by a quarterly 


cheque! You think bear that 
sort of life?”’ 
“Tecan bear anything that is honest!” 


“Then T think you may consider voursell 


vou could 


engayed as governess to Lady Dacres. She 
was once a pupil of ny own, and is) good 
enough to declare that I atmn the fittest 


person to choose a sovereign for her school- 
room!’ 
“And you think she will have ine?’ 
“Soe will have whomever 1 Per 
whom I 


send. 
haps | ought not toselect one of 
know so little; but vou possess all the need- 
few 


ed accotpplishments, aud very people 


who do so are willing to exile themselves 
for nine months in one year, Which is what 
accepting this situation means, 


to Lady Dacres to-night,and if you will give 


I will write 


ine your address L will let you Know her 
reply.” 

Lilian gave the address, Lord Tarl’s 
adopted child had no false pride. She was 


poor, and it was no disgrace to her that she 
lived in a poor locality. 

Kate Ainslie, London 
guessed a little how hardly things had gone 
with Miss Green, from the very fact of her 
lodging in Whitly-street, S. W. 

She wnmade no comment, only when Lilian 
rose sho took her hand very kindly, and 
said in the Sharp way which lost all its sting 
when accompanied by her smile— 

“Do you know Miss Green, my brother is 
never mistaken in a face? The people he 
trusts always repay that trust! I look to 
you that Lady Dacres is not disappointed 
with iy recommendation ?"’ 

“She shall not be if I can help it!’ 

And then the lonely waif--the nameless 
orpban girl—passed out from that warm, 
bright into the gloom of the winter’s « ‘e- 
ing. 


* * a ” * - 


who knew well, 


The next day Lilian spent entirely in her 
lonely attic. 

She had a stranye contidence 
Ainslie’s recoinmendation 
effectual. It seemed doubting her friend 
in need to seek after other engagements un 
til she heard the result of the letter.to Lady 
Dacres, and soine instinet, which she could 
not have explained, made the 
Shun the contectioner’s where 
her knight. . 

It would seein, she thought, in her tmiaid 


that Miss 


would be 


yirl 


lonely 


she liad met 


enly modesty, like trying to foist herselt 
upon his notice to go there again. 
She watched anxiously for the post o1 


Saturday morning, the third 
Visit to Leckenbain, but 
her. 

She thought, with a sigh, that if 
not hear froin Miss Ainslie by M 


her weary searel for 


bay 


no lebtler came tor 

she did 
midday shie 
inust recommuience 


employment; and as she sat, hall-perished 


with the cold, in ber humble rooms, sewing 
away industriously, ber hopes were not se 
bright as they had been the day before. 
She was weary of work—pilain sewing is 
infinitely dreary when 
ant theme for thought. 
She was wondering, with a vague yearn 


One tas Te picas- 


ing, how long Karlsmere would be without 


aiaster,when a knock caine at the door t 


deterimined rap, a8 thouwh the person frou 


whose Knuckles it @rmnanated miuel otbjeeted 
to be kept waiting. 
Lillan’s first thought Was Chie Prost It 
as tba i s tint pl ‘ ‘ 
f thre Cite { - lal \ 


blue tint of Lilian’s fingers; she took a seat | 
upon the foot of the bed, which, seeing there 
was no second chair, was prudent, and re- 
inarked, calinlv— 

“You see I bave come to return your visit 
Miss Gireen.”’ 

“Tt is very kind of you,’ 

“Saturday is iny holiday, and I 
Well, 1 expect you 
wondering what news | have for you?” 


often 
come up to town, are 

A bright color came into the girl's pale 
cheeks, 

“Oh have you reaiy beard?” 
feally. Lo inight have posted a letter to 
you last night, but as T was coming to town 
I preterred to call. Well, the thing is set- 
tled; Lady 


satisfied , and will expect 


Dacres declares herself quite 


vou SsOor as’ 


as 


Vou Cah yo 


Lilian threw berself on the ground, and, 


with prettv, foreign grace, kissed Miss 
Ainslie’s hand. 

The latter drew it away. 

“Pin not the Queen, ehild! Don't treat 
me like rovalty. Well, how soon can you 


be ready ?) [hope you will be pretty eom- 
tortable there, Tf you like children you 
vet on, for | have heard the litthe Dacres 
are remarkably pretty—though spoilt of 
course,” 

ler eyes travelled round 


saw the extent of TLilian’s 


the room; she 
wardrobe, for 
there was no chest of drawers,and the sinall 
portmanteau was the only for 
clothes, She took in the state of the case at 
a glance, 

“T think vou had better out 
meand do soine shopping, Miss Green. 

The girl’s blue met hers doubt- 
fully. 

“T will see to that. What's the use of be 
Ing an old maid with «a few savings if one 
cannot help other people? Lady Daecres 
offers a hundred a-year, so vou can pay ine 
Tut °° 
began to protest; “T shall mot 
vou a bit longer than I trust the 


receptacle 


with 


COmMd 


eves 


Lilian 
trusting 
parents of 


back out of vour salary, as 


be 


ny 

tnder Miss Ainstie’s judicious directions 
farther than 
ten pounds have ever gone before; then she 


DUpIIS. 
ten pounds were nade to go 


conducted her companion to a restaurant— 


not the one—and inade ber eat a very good 


dinner, She then announced she wuiust po 
home, 

“Will you write to Lady Dacres and 
name the dav tor your arrival? 7 should 
iake it : think; vou would 


Monday week, I 
bial Hy be ready before,’ 


Ol! Mfiss Ainslie, how am 


I wi Write 9 
ltothank you ? 

Don'ttry. Then you will go down by 
mw twelve o'clock train from Paddington. 
I hy pe you will get oon ecoumortably:; and 
\iiss (sreen-—have you any ioney ? 
The jiiestton wis abriipt, but poor NI iss 
Aipslie bad tried an vain introduce it 
radtuadlyv. 


She was probably prepared for the answer 


jor she Slipped «a Small purse into TP ilian’s 
jivanoed, 

‘You can’t yo about withouta shilling in 
your pocket! shesaid, when the girl re- 


tonstrated: “and, as | said bef mt, you can 


pres t track mut of your first quarter's 
“ala Wel yoou- bye! Remember, we 
r tv Padi 

Viod the Stress on those three words was 
theo x rtut " tricha sshae bestowed 
|» ] jer Lepr 

[t i | i fortun { at last 
“ 1 ray 

~ i ial 

I 1 r 
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note in Which she informed Lady Dacres of 
the date ot her arrival. 

\ very busy week followed, 
needle worked incessantly; and so time 
flew by until at last the morning came 
which was to launch heron her life, 
and, punctually at half-past eleven Lady 
Dacres’ governess reached Paddington sta- 
tion. 


Lilian's 


new 


larly as it Was someone was there before 
her, 
Ainslie 
he who 


When her cab stopped tiuy was 


waiting to hand her out. It was 
directed the porters where to 
gaye, and 
there on purpose to take all care and teouble 
off her hands, 

‘Miss (jreen,”’ he said, with 
abruptness which he 


put her lug 


who seemed as if he had come 


the strange 
sister both 
want to speak to 
Your things will be quite sate; [ have 
told the inan to secure for you 
as the train Will 
take a turn with from 
crowd ?"” 

Wonderingly, Liltan obeyed him. First 
ly, he was notainan whom any woman 
would readily have disobeyed; secondly, 


and = his 
possessed so strongly; “1 
vot. 
a Seat as 
you 
all this 


SOOTL comes up. 


ne uWAY 


she owed hit too much to eross his 
wishenr. 
But for some seconds he did not speak, 


he seemed to have a great difficulty in be- 
ginning what he had to say. At last, he 
asked — 

“What has my sister told youabout Lady 
Dacres ?"’ , 

Lilian might have anawered — 

“Very little,’ but she merely said Miss 
Ainslie had spoken of Lady Dacres as an 
old pupil. 

“Ah!” 

“She said the children were pretty." 

“If vour life is spent with thom in the 
schoolroom you tnay comfortable,” he 
said, slowly; But Ltold Kate, Dacres Castle 
was the last place in the world tit for you— 
only she would not see it.” : 


be 


A faint flush colored the girl's face, 

“You think Tam not good enough; but, 
indeed, I will try iy best.” 

“T never said you were not good enough. 
Life isa very tangled web indeed at Dacres 
I think diffleult 
even fora woinan of the world to steer her 
way clearly, let alone a child like you.” 

It was a strangs speech. 


Castle, and it would be 


“Tamolderthan I look; I ain nearly 
nineteen ! 
Hie sinmiled, 
“Are you? That is not very old, Misa 
fereen, 
And T shall pe getting older every 
dav. . 


‘Olderand more worldly wise. 
“Proes it take much 


teach two little girls?" 


worldly wisdom to 


“Yes, i they are ever to become tasbion- 


Ainslie, 


able voung ladies!’ erted Guy 


bitterly, 
She looked at hittin in surprise. 


“borygive ine,’'’—gazinyg into her deep blue 


eves—'lT did not tnean to frighten you. In 
fact, | came here to try and give you some 
good advice; only LT don’t) seem doing it. 
You see, abruptly, “it tuavy not be quite 
ininy line to advise a young lady, only J 
feel somehow as though you were under 
inv care, It is astrange fancy, isn't it ?"’ 
“Very; but I shall be very grateful tor 
your advice, 
‘Then ste Never 1X mtidenutial 
Toa la es t ‘ it ‘ 
se, All t er 4 { rs 
blas she tr “6s 

































































































“had been 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POS¥. 





——— eee 





ee ee — — 


Lilian remembered suddenly o- Ay no 
ticket; Mr. Ainslie laughed as men- 
tioned it. 

“] thatdong ago!" 
* He led the way and showed her her um- 


r hi 1 
PS OS Sri lee Seon ee 


first-class 

He bat. ber fn, and then stood with 
7 pes as the train bore ber rapidly from 
his 
' It ve a long journey and a very tedions 
one, 


l—-— wanyouse who has ever made 
the trip from Paddington lo Chepstow if it 
be not a wearying One, 

At thistime, being wijater, Lilian was 
robbed of the pleasures of scenery she 
might have enjoyed. 

The beauty of the foliage, the lovely tints 
ot the green, which make the glory of the 
West of Englaud in svimmer tine, were all 
absent now. 

It looked cold and desolate; and the girl, 
who from ber fureign training was pecu- 
Narly alive to external things, turned from 
the window and tried to busy herself with 
the book Guy Alasiie bad placed in her 
hands, 

But who ever could read with enjoy- 
ment atthe very threshold of a new life? 
No one surely who was young and imagin- 
ative ! 

Lilian felt perplexed 
warning. 

She could not make out the exact rela- 
tions between Lady Dacres and the bouse- 
hold at Rose Bank. 

If she bad simply been bis sister's pupil, 
what could Guy bave known of her? 

There were nearly twenty years between 
bhi and his sister, so that the fact of Lady 
Dacres’ being the latter's pupil did not 
make her out particalariy young. 

Hesides, she could not be ifshe had chil- 
dren of twelve and thirteen. Then why 
should Sir Joun object to bis) wife's old 
iriend ? 

it was all bewildering, and Lilian gavea 
sigh of relief when, soon after five o’elock, 
the train stopped at Chepstow station, and 
she descended from the carriage feeling the 
first stage of herlong journey was really 
over, 

A tall footinan accosted her. 

“Are you the lady for Dacres Castle, 
ina’ain 7"" 

Lilian confessed that she was. It was 
like a breath of the old life when she found 
herself seated in a luxurious broughaim, 
while two noble horses bore her quickly 
over the seven mniles which separated the 
Castle froin the dull, sleepy, litthe town of 
Chepstow, 

The drive was very quick, altmost betore 
six the earriaze had turned in at the lodye 
yates, and was dashing up the avenue, 

A crowd of servants were in the ball; but 
ob! how diflerent was everything to the 
thine whenat Lord Earl's side she had first 
entered Earlsinere. 

Here, no one welcomed her; no one ad- 
dreased her. 

It was oniy when she stood half irresotute 
not knowing which way toturn, that) an 
under tnaid-servant appeared from) some 
distant region, and proceeded to show her 
upstairs, 

The girl led the way to a pleasant, well- 
furnished chamber, hung with ehintz; a 
bright tire blazed in the grate, and wax can- 
dies burned on the dressing-table, 

Evidently the discomforts of which she 
warned would not arise from 
lack of provision tor ber creature well-be- 
hii. 

Her boxes stood at the foot of the 
and the little maid volunteered her services 
in HoOpacking them, 

“The 
like your tea here to-night, 
\ ning ladies have had theirs.” 


by Mr. Ainslie’s 


ma'am; the 


Lilian felt she would Lave postponed tea | 
> ' 
with 


forthe Bake of seeing the ehildren 
who ber life was spent, but she did not 
propose it. 

She directed Mary's cares for her comfort, 
smoothed ber bright hair, and sat down to 
tea with tnore appetite than she had felt for 
a dong thie, 

Only when the girl appeared to remove 
the tray did she inquire the way to the 
achboolroaim, and was ushered down a long 
corridor to an apartinent. which seemed 
quite is lated trom the rest ofthe house, 

She pushed the door open and went in; 
two simall, white-robed girls stood by the 
blazing tire; they both looked up ja sur- 
prise. 

“You are not our governess?” 

“Yos,’ said Lilian, quietly. 
vou think Tam mot?’ 

The elder girl blushed and turned away, 
but the vounger said, frankly— 

“You dou't look old a bit! Allour gov- 
eruesses wear spectacles, and don't have 
any hair!’ 

Lilian attempted to suggest spectacles and 
baldness were not indispensable to the art 
of tuition. 

The children looked at ber wistfully. 

“LT think you'll be nice,’ aid Daisy, at 
last putting out one small hand, ‘Shall 
you like us?"’ 

. “Vary mach if vou.will let me.” 
“No one likes us," sad Pansy, disconso- 


“Why do 


lately. “You see, Miss Green, we're not | sadness, whose dark eyes seemed ready to | you are on sufficiently intimate terins to 
boys!” This fect was indisputable. “And | read her through and through. correspond with bim 
papa hates giris!"’ | How could she say to Lady Dacres, “I Lilian’s brow cleared. 
“Not realiv!’ said Lilian, gently. “Your | think Mr. Ainslie generous and noble,” *“ludeed it is the truth!’ she said, quietly. 
papa inust love you very much, dears.”’ | when she must not allege tie reason for this “I never saw Mr. Ainslie but twice, aud 
“She won't let hin.’ } opinion. wuen his letter caine this mmorning I was as 
‘Who? “Haven't you nade up your imind ?’ much surprised as you could be.” 
Mau " wked mv tadv, good-naturediyv:; “rea lho vy q ¥ at . 9 
. 4 * « Mies Green, you must have bee sw y tes suas - 
vatery. beervant ny & isil suy is | ‘ q m 
" ’ ‘ wiate ents sopest man ¥ 1 would meet W na iv Ss ia ‘ ~, . a t hie 
a pouring « journey. Son my el ; said Lilian 
momentary Vexa they were} “is wel’ asked Lillan, absently; *“‘you sec ightly. “But really I could not help it. 
‘ ar declaration of facja—ol BOING | I have only seen him twice,” | 1 would wbaye waited quite patiently 





that everyonc knew and they were “Poor old Guy,” reflectively; — be 


ng quite used to, used to lecture ine when I fived re 
At all risks ebe 4 the conversation | Bank—how long ago it seers.” Do yowumees | that e wrote instead 
and the strange little bad begun to! Tke governessdid not think herself called | of Kate ?—that he sent YOu @ieier @lu:ply 
chatter quite cheerfully to ber, before a, upcn & inake any reply to this, as it was a cou pe a yh 
very grand nurse and announced | murmured very softiy, almost as though m mean pm, & 4 jo. *% 
tad 1% wastheir time. meant only for the speaker's ear. Aud it was not a a “Ar 
Sue waited 2 woment, and then again | . The blood came rusbing to th gii'e } fair 


Le't alone, the governess sat by the fire 
pondering a tittle on ber new surroundings 
when the duor softly opened and there stood 
betore her what seemed a pertect vision of | 


asked Lady Dacres her wiehes rexpecting 
the children. 


cheers, naa, 
0 = you think sueh things?" 
“I'm eure I don't mnow,® said my lady, | She ’ ‘Dacres, | 


indignantly. — 
can assure you that I have r 





loveliness. with a yawn, “#0 that you keep tbhein out of given 2 

It was « girl about her own age, although | ny sight I don’t inueh mind, only you | thought to love ro tn bee wre Idid 
she looked ol er—a daugtiter of the 048,80 must manage them yourself, and not coine | noteven know but w fr was 
far an stature went; divinely tall, her figure | 


to ine with any little worries. Why I sent | —— Whether he be or not can make 
to Kate to reco.ninend ine a governess was | no difference to me. < 

rare and so attractive; her hair was black as that those I chose myself were such utter | “He was engage, = Lady at 
the raven's wing; her eyes were large and faitures, If you justify my cousin's with a strange pathos, vat ay "7 
lustrous, their color varying from violet to) opinion, Miss Green, you will have an easy through, but his whele heart was in it. 
black, according wo the tmood which in- time of it. I perfectly detest children ; do not think he will ever care to take an- 
fluenced her. I’m sure | was never meant tor a step- | other wife after losing his first love, 


ofthat wonderful, vuluptuous beauty so 





She wasa complete contrast to Lilian, mother.” “Did she die?” cried Lilian, her biue 


Both were beautiful; but the delicate grace The days passed on;Christmas came with “ilow very sad?” 
and loveliness of the governess alimost its sad memories, 


eyes full of sympathy. 
“She did not die.’”’ 


poled betore the bewitening, sensuous The new year dawned,and Lilian seemed | duane come together yet ?”’ 
yeauty of her companion. | to have settled down as a regular inmate of | , ae : 
Aud their dress, too, was different. Castle Dacre. | Lady Dacres discovered sie had beon 


Asi istress had promised st | mistaken, and after a few civil phrases left 
nocins toteainied. pant co aed ie | the room; but, alas! she had taken Lilian's 


Daisy and Pansy were left entirely to the peace of nind with her. 

| ‘The other was in white; long cloud-l'ke | care of their governess, and the two litle | Never would the world be quite the saine 

draperies of white silk, looped here and) maidens loved her with all their hearts, | & her again. d : ' 

there with bright pomegranate blossoms, their artless affection, their winning ways, | She had thought of Guy Ainslie wit » the 
Jewels tlashod on her white throat and helping to soothe the heavy sorrow tbat had | Warmest gratitude of her nature; she had 

rounded arins. crept over Lilian’s life. felt that under Heaven she owed all to 
She came up to Lillan'’s sid: When she bad been three months at the | him, . 

stretched hand. Castle, and Sir John wrote her a chegue at Surely of all the world she ought most to 
aed | hope you are net very tired Miss his lady's request, she had the pleasure of rejoice at his happiness; and now, when she 

Green ?’ ‘ | sending back the money Kate Ainslie had | beard he had had a fiancee whom he loved 
Lilian took the band, and made some | lent her, she could not resist writing a few | with all his heart, a terrible sorrow seemed 

courteous reply; the stranger drew up a) lines to teil of her gratitude for all the | & fill her soul, and she could almost feel a 

low lounging Chair and then seated berself |) kindness shown her by the inistress of Rose | Sort of gladness that soine opstacle deferred 


Lilian wore a plain, soft, black casnumere, 
its only relief, white frills at her neck and 
Wrists. 


with out 


my daughters? Don’t look surpised; didu't 
Kate Ainslie tell you I had the misery of 
beng a stepmother ?” 

[t was a revelation to Lilian; this bean- 
Leous vision was really the person she bad 
been warned to mistrust, 

She was really to accept (iuy Ainslie’s 
verdict in most things, but even at bis bid- 
ding she could not think barshly of her 
lovely employer. 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Dacres. 
no idea.”* 

“Ah! Kate is prudence itself, 1 daresay 
she never told you that I used to live at 
Leckenhain, that until six months ago it 
was iny home?” 

**Miss Ainslie never told ime that.”’ 

“And you know them well?’ not waiting 
foran answer. “You have been at Rose 
Bank; how is the dear old place looking ?”’ 

“T was there not atortnight ago; it looked 
a happy home.”’ 

To her distress Lady Dacres sighed Leavi- 
ly as she answered — 

“It was that always. Al! always. Oh! 
those were happy years 1 spent there, very 
happy. Kate was a little hard on me some- 
times, but she had a beart of gold.” 

“Tl am sure she has.” 

“Do you Know ber well?" sharply. 

“She has been very kind to ine.”’ 

“Ab! 

A long sflenoe. 

Lady Dacres sat looking into the fire, at 
last she asked — 

“And Kate never told you really that I 
was her cousin?” 

“No.” 

Silence; then she added— 


I had 





bed, | 


tion.’ 
“Have you Kaown her very 
| Green?” 


| ‘Not very long.” 
housekeeper theught you would | 


‘It can't be very long. I have only been 
| away Six months, and | am sure I never 
| heard your name.” 

“It is notsix months yet since I returned 
to England,” said Lilian, slowly. 

“Tt does not take Kate Ainslie 
know people; she decides at once, 
tutingly, “and she always keeps to her first 
| judgiment. 
| John; don't 
| Green.” 

Lilian had to change the conversation by 

asking some questions about the ecildren. 
; “Oh! do what you 
terfere. lonly want Lhe Keptout of my 
way.” 

A silence long and deep, so long that poor 
| Lilian felt she was positively rude in 
| breaking itonly she could think of nothing 
| to say. 
| At last Lady Dacres turned suddenly to- 

wards ber, and meationed a subject: which 
| was to bea vexed one between 
ever. 

“Ot course you have seen 
What do you think of bin 2?” 


look so distressed, 


(iuy Ainslie. 


@ CHAPTER VI. 
Bi Lilian Green, to call her by the 


i 


name which 
strange contusion as Lady Dacres asked 
be®@ppinion of Guy Ainsiie, 
Solnebow, ever without his own words of 
warning, she would have hesitated to tell 


j 
| 


her sad history to this beautiful, japerious 


creature, Whose loveliness had no vouch of 


“Perhaps she’s ashamed of the connec. | 


long, Miss 


long to) 
medi- | 


Now, she always detested Sir | 
Miss | 


like, 1 shall noc in- | 


them for 


she had adopted, telt a 


letter such as any gentleman might have 
| Bent to his sister's friend without wronging 
| his wife or fiancee had he chanced to possess 
| one, but yet that letter was the first breeze 
| which stirred the tranquility of Lilian’s life 
at Dacres Castle. 


Dacres entered the schooll-rooin, 

She was dressed as splendidly as when 
Litian first beheld ber; but the three months 
had brought their changes, 

Now it was impossible fora keen observer 
to look at Lady Snoman and not see that she 
was unhbappy—that all her luxuries, all her 
wealth, her hbusband’s doting love even 
could not satisfy ber heart or fill the vold 
in her life. 

She had never been unkind to Lilian; she 
had never cast petty slights upon her gover- 
ness, 

At first even she had been disposed to 
contide in the girl recommended to her by 
her cousin, but Lilian did) not respond to 
her advances, and so their intercourse had 
grown of a very formal and stately nature, 
only the haughty beauty never forgot that 
Miss Gireen was a lady, and invariably 
treated her as such. But to-night all was 
changed, 

No soouer had the children gone to their 
bed than my lady entered, anger written 


cheeks white with rage, her eyes gleaming 
with scorn, 

“IT wonder you are not ashained to look at 
ine, Miss Green,’’she began, excited] y; “per- 
haps you thought, as I left the matter until 
th hildren were gone, I meant to look 





over your Ceceit. Ifso, you were bitterly 
mistaken.” 
Lilian rose and looked tull 


speaker's face. 


The evening after she received it Lady | 


on every feature of her lovely face, her | 


| 


| 
| 
i 


! 


| 


| 





| 
| 


} 
| 
! 
| 


| 





| 


| 


in it. Bank. | his bliss, ‘ 
“Sir John bas gone to sleep, and I am all The reply was prompt and it came from It was monstrous, it was ungrateful, it 
alone. Have you made acquaintance with | Guy, not from his sister—a simple kindly | W4@s wrong; but Lilian had erred, in all in- 


nocence, 

Never, until she sat alone in the firelight 
pondering upon Lady Dacres’ sudden anger 
did the whole truth of her mistortune coine 
honie to her. 

She had mistaken love for gratitude; she 
had accorded a girlish fancy to Sir Ronald 
Treviyn; but she had given a woman's wor- 
Bhip—a woinan’s heart—to the nan who had 
come to her in her sorest need,Guy Ainslie, 
my lady’s cousin. 

In vain she checked herself, in vain she 
tried to think it a pressing infatuation which 
she would conquer ! 

Lady Dacres’ accusation had opened ier 
eyes to ber one folly. 

She loved Guy now, she should love him 
till she died. 

She wondered just a little to whom his 
love was given, and for whose sake Lady 
Dacres had been so suspicious of her; per- 
haps the future lady of Ruse Bank was an 
intimate friend of Lilian’s employer, 

“They need not be alarmed, thought the 
poor girl sadly, as she went to her;**because 
he saved ine from starvation and helped me 
in my direst need is no reasoa he should 
care for me. 

“If my gratitude has deepened into love, 
if, having nothing else to care for, I have 
learned to love his memory, such a trans. 


formation will not take plnuce with him. 
He will think of ine kindly and pitifully, 
because inen like hitn can’t be hard upon a 


weak, defenceless girl; but no memory of 
me will disturb bis peace; his thoughts will 
be with the fiancee, whom fate may some 
day restore to him, not with the poor or- 
phan girl his charity rescued from starva- 
tion—it may be even frou: a sorrow worse 


into the than death !"’ 


She took out the little note he had sent 


She never quailed before the glance of | and detcrmined to destroy it, since Lady 


| those aitgry eyes, 


| She stood there calin and collected in her | 


| innocence, looking, despite her 
| attire, despite her namelessness, to the full, 


| as beautiful aud as high born as ny Lady | 
' 


| Dacres, 
“T have never deceived rou, my lady.” 


| her. 
‘*T hate lies,” ‘ 
“And I have told you none." 


| “— preter the evidence of my own 
senses,’ 
‘Lady Dacres,”’ said Lilian, with simple 


| @arth is allowed to 


know the charge 
brought aguinst hit. 


Surely you will tell 


ine in what T have failed in my duty to your 
not | Step-cbildren since the day I entered your 


house ?" 


My lady looked surprised, 

“Sit down,” she said, inperatively. 

“T would rather stand, } 
the cause of mv offence ! 
deceived vou ?° 


In what have I 


Poe frst night you came bere you told | 


ine vou had only seen uy cousin twice.” 
“L never saw. Miss Ajuslie but twice in 


inv life Will you appeal to her, Ladv | 
Dacres, if you doubt my word ?” . 
“LT should not cure if vou had seen Kate 


two bundred times!’ returned Lady Dacres. 
“Tam not alluding to her.” 
“To whoin, then?” 


“To the gentleman with whom it seems 
Did you not teil me you 
You would not 
even adinit his good looks, and yet it seeins | 


you correspond, 
had only seen him twice? 


siimple | 


dignity, “the meanest criminal on Heaven’s 


Will you tell ine 


j 


| 


| note and enclosure, 
Lady Dacres flashed one look ot scorn at | 


‘ 


| departure of Sir John and 


Dacres evidently considered se had no 
right to it. 


“DEAR Miss GREEN,— 

“Mv sister will write to you ina few 
days, meanwhile she thanks you for your 
We are both very glad 
you tind yourself comtortable at Dacres 
Castle, and we quite bope that the next 
time you come to London we shall see you 
at Leckenhain. . 

“Yours very truly, 
“GUY AINSLIE.” 


It was 80 short and so simple, that Lilian 
decided she night keep it’ without wrong- 
ing anyone, and so she folded it away in # 
little old pocket-book which had been her 
father’s, and which in all the hurry and ex. 
citement of ber flight from Earlsinere she 
had not forgotten to bring with her. 


The next event of consequence was the 


way Dacres to 


| London for the seaside. 


| Ways Wanted a season in 


i 


| you see, and I was dependent on tne: 


“It will be very pleasant,” said ny lady, 
coming into the sehoolroous condescending- 
ly to Say good-bye to the governess, “] al. 
town. Sir John 
would linger abroad so long after we were 
married that London was empty when we 
got back, and before Ll was married 1 was 
too. . 

“Too young, perhaps?” said Liian, pleas. 
antly. 

‘Loo poor, T think, I was going to say. 
Kate and Guy are not what you call rich 

n for 
everything; besides, they kept me shut up 
like anun. Linight never have inet Sir 
John it [ had not been staying With some 

Staying sone of 
iny friends last spring.” 

“Itis Only a pleasure de 





ferred. I hope 
you will enjoy yours: Lady Dacres,’ 
“Thanks, take 4 r . M 
urself, Ss 
(y;reen. Dor t ~ yorr \ 
VOrry 
eal ala 
BEC 
™, tbn¥ = 4 
b H th 
1 ' vy Libat winter's eva 
iZ In that er 
had br Dal Saine | nu when Lady Dacres 
aq Droug!] : 1 i 
ae, Out w cruel charge against her 


She could not, remembering that 


‘ , : Se 
any inessage to Guy end 


» and somehow she dict 
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d one to his sister and leave 
not like to sen ane Des mag ah moe 


ne out. My lady 
ively. 
Out of i ht out of mind,” she quoted 


lightly. “I shail tell them 

and that Mr. Darby has quite succeeded in 

obiiterating their , : 
A taint, sick feeling stole over Lilian's 

heart. 


**Prease do not say that my 
Mr. Darby, be is nothing in this world t 
ine !"’ 

“But he would like to be.” 

“Indeed yeu are inistaken.”’ 


“I have eves. It seems you have none. 
W hy, Miss Green, unless you are the veriest 
coquetie, you must have known whom itis 


Mr. Darby comes here to see,”’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


My Friend’s Secret. 


BY A. H. BALDWIN, 











T was Join Robins bestowed the name 
of the Sphinx on Ella May, and one hy 
one we all took it —_ she was known 
by it through our whole circle of aoquaint- 
ance, 
There was a strange fitness in the nate, 
as everybody felt, for her coldness, her 
death-like pallor, the wild look of intense 


despair in her great dark eyes, proposed a 
riddle that not one of us could solve. 

With strangers it was the sane. 

Ella was a mystery, while to ua who had 
known her frou: childhood, and reinember- 


ed whatehe had been only. a few short | 


months before, the riddle of her life was 
even more painful than inexplicable. 

Much as we all grieved over the great 
change in E.la, I am sure that no one 
mourned it as I did. 

I belonged to the family only by adop- 
tion—taken from a life of drudgery and 
privation when I was tin years old. 

I bad been cared for by Mr. arfd Mrs. May 
as if 1 had baen their own child, and from 
the hour 1 ontered their houge, I never had 
cause to remember for a moment that they 
were not iny own father and mother, 

With the exception of Ella and myself, 
we were a fainily of boys, and all five o/ 
the: called ine sister, and treated me as 
one. 

I loved them all, of course, but Ella was 
the especial object of iny affection. 

We were almost the same age, which nade 
us constant compazions, but in all other 
respeets we were widely dissitmilar—per- 
haps it was the contrast between us that en- 
deared us to each other—for Ella was as 
inuch attached to ine as I was to her, 

She was tall, dark, and brilliant. 

I wassinall, pale, and plain. 

She was of an excitable, high-strung, 
passionate leuiperament. 

I was by nature equable and patient, and 
I had learned early aod painfully the less- 
on ot self-control. 

While we were children we received the 
saine tuition,and attended the same schools; 
bat although I enjoyed every advantage of 
education that Ella had, I never equalled 
her as a scholar. 

When we were about seventeen, we were 
‘both sent to a celebrated seminary for a 
year’s finishing. 

At the end of the yearI felt that I was 
making such slight progress in music and 
languagoa, that 1 begged my benetactors to 
spend no more money for me on @ course 
of study for which I bad no especial talent, 
and I asked, instead, to be allowed to take 
charge of certain househould duties, in 

which I knew I could be rea'ly useful. 

My request was granted ; but Ella, who 
displayed muc!: talent in the acquirement 

.of foreign languages, and a positive passion 
for inusic, remained for another year at the 
‘seminary. 

It was our first separation for years, and 
both of us felt it keenly. 

We corresponded constantly. 

‘At last the half-yearly holidays came, and 
for some weeks we were the close compan- 
ios we had been for years. 

All at once this changed. 

She searcely replied tomy long letters, 
and when she did, it was with half-a-dozen 
lines, in which she coldly thanked tne for 
ny solicitude,assured me she was well,and 
then ended with some abrupt, incoherent 
expression of her affection. 

e were all greatly disturbed by this ex- 
traordinvary behavior, for E.la wrote to her 
tather, mother, and brotbers in the saine 
manuer. 

But our wonder was nothing compared to 
our disinay and distress on seeing her when 
she finally caine home at the end of the 
year, to return toschoc! no more. 

She looked like one who had died, and in 
returning to this world, bad left her soul 
and all the better part of life behind her. 


Nor was it alone in appearance that she — 


was changed. 

She seemed to have no emotions of any 
kind, pleasant or the reverse. 

Her studies, once so prdently pursued, 
were utterly cast aside. 

She locked the piano and |: st the key. 

Her Italian, French, and Latin books she 
colloected together and then calinly burned 
them. 

But I could never see that sie made any 
use of thein. 

It would be impossible 
grief at the terrible change that bad 
place in our dar 

How wea ] 
and ¢ ‘ 

ange ! 

She was marbie © prayers 

We were pt as 
might, this woman of ice—nick-nained the 
Spuinx—for our brilliant and lovable Ella. 

Weeks and months passed. 


to describe our 
taken 


+h 


treate 


obliged t te & Dest 4A 





that’s what it is 


lady! As to 


We for some 
the saine, 

At least, others thought so. 

To me there was a 
worse. 


abandoned to her unknown sorrow, 
more despairing than ever. 


» | alarmed. 


her delay. 
I found that she had insisted on 
another rooin, and had retired to it. 


went to her at once. 

Her door was not locked, and I entered 
abruptly without knocking. 

She was sitting on an ottoman, 
against the bed, and her head bent on 
breast, in an attitude of complete despair. 

She looked up at ine with 
fixed long on iy face. 

Bht she did not speuk. 
what I said. I threw myself at her feet. 

I wept. I raved 

I begged her to tell me why she had - 
rated herself from ine 
room. I implored. 

I prayed her on iny knees to confess tie 
| cause of her terrible grief—to give up the 
| secret of her unnamed despair. 

She wag moved, I could see. 

I think it was the sight of such emotion 
in one so quiet as myself that stirred her so 
suddenly. 

At any rate, she caught my handsin both 
of hers, which were like ice,and whispered 
in a husky voice— 

“Can you hear it? Dare you hear iny se- 
cret, Mary?” said the girl. 

“Yes, darling—a thousand times, yes !’’ 
I answered. ‘Be it what it may,nothing is 
so terrible, Ella,imt what it can be softened 
when shared with a heart that loves as I 
love you.” 

“Tt is more for others than for nyse!f tha 
I burden you with this sorrow, Mary. But 
Lam growing afraid of ncyself. I[ ain get- 
ting dangerous. I think Lam going inad. 
When you know all you will understand 
ine, dear; and i! T should geo mad, you will 
tellthem. Let them have cared for, that I 
way hurt no one. Ob, how shall I 
you? What way is the best?” 

Then after a pause, she said — 

*Listen tome then, Mary. You say you 
can bear it. Don't ery out—don’t speak. 
Just listen. I have dounea murder!" 

I had proinised to bear it. 

I had been lavish in 
strength. 

But I could not suppress the cry of horror 
that rose te my lips. 

I buried my face in Ella’s dress, 
stifled iny involuntary cry. 

She caressed my hair with her cold hand, 
and calmed by that little act of tenderness, I 
raised my head and looked herin the face. 

She continued, in a whisper— 

“T see, dear. You can bear anything now. 
“Tt was nota deliberate murder, Mary. 





protesting inv 


and 


tated and accidental. But what of that ? 
can take no hope, no coufort from that. 


I 


ou left, Mary, forthe holidays, you often 
jeard me speak of our German taster?” 

“Yes, yes,’ I replied. 

“T loved biin then. I don’t think I knew 
it. But when I returned, and saw him still 
oftener, and learned to know him 
well, I soon knew that I loved him—that I 
adored bim in iny wild, passionate way. 

“Fle loved tne too, and I knew it; but TI 
was inad enough to be jealous of him. I 
accused him of seeking to win it. Most un- 
just the accusation was. For although Herr 
Rhineberg was handsome as an Apollo, he 
was absolutely without vanity, and could 
not compreherd tiny insane rage atthe ad- 
iniration felt for him by school-girls whom 
he taught to read Gerinan. 

“We were secretly engaged, and as I was 
a favorite pupil with the principals, | was 
allowed tnany privileges from which the 
other girls were debarred. 

“One evening I had gone outa little later 
than usual,l was wretched, One of our girls 
bad shown ine a pretty bouquet of wild 
flowers that Horr Rhineberg had giverMier. 
Surely it was asiwnall matter enough that 
he should have given a handtul of wood 
violets t) a pupil, but it was sufficient to 
seton fire the demon of jealousy within 
me, 

“f had walked far before I was joined by 
my lover on this occasion ; and when he 
did appear, and tenderly drew my band 
through his arm, it was a long time before 
I noticed his presence by 4 word or look. 

“We had reached the sea-coast—you  re- 
member, Mary, it isacouple of miles from 
the setninary—and unconsciously we took 
the foot-path Jeading up the face of a cliff 
that over-looked the sea, 

“It wasa favorite walk, and 
which we were both familiar. 

“While we stood on the very edge of the 
cliff, looking over the grand expanse of wa- 
ters, #ll iny jealous tury surged up s#ithin 
| ine, because I could not enjoy the situation 
j} on account of inv suppressed anger and 





one with 


inisery. 
| “J burst forth with all the passion that 
|} Was Ccomsuthing te. 
‘“sustava replied ina light and 
banner, and Catching ‘ ' ~ 
— ~ ~ 
AC aused s47) ot, “4 iia 
aimoment. The next he was oreonne 
‘*) heard, like the roar of thunder, the 


| crash of loowenea earth and stone and a tew 
j Seconds after the (er-off sound of a buy 


hoped and prayed 
But, at the end of a year, Elia was still Oh, Heaven, will I. never 


ge—but for the 


I telt quite sure that she was more ages 
an 


Bat I was more than ever perpiexed and 
One night Ella did not come to our room | 


Raving waited up for her till it was quite 
late, I went at last to ascertain the cause of 


having 


T could vot wait for exptanation, but | 


leaning 
her 


er woeful eyes 


I cannct repext 


by taking another 


tell | 


It | 
has all the extenuation of being unpreimedi- | 


“When I was bome last summer, after | 


| iv; and he did, with astrong German ac- 


striking the waters man feet below. 
ng y, many 1 hag ete 


ror of that instant? Gradually I grew 
calmer—I —. to collect oe J frenzied 
thoughts, and to think what could be done. 


I then remembered that Gustaya was an 
expert swiminer, and that be would not 
have feared to dive from the spot whenee 
he had fallen, if occasion had reqaired h— 
therefore he was safe. I would not allow 
| inyseif to think otherwise, 

‘+f was much alarmed on the next morn- 
ing to find that he did not appear at break- 
fust; but I would not permit my heart 
to despair. 

“To all questions address#ed to me con- 
cerning him, I replied carelessly enough 
| that I had not seen him since the previous 
i ee - — 

“Naturally enough, ] was not suspected 
of having enythina te do with his disap- 
pearance, for on the night of the tragedy,or 
on the following morning, I bad shown no 

rticular emotion in to his absence. 

ut when I telt the certainty of bis death— 
of having inurdered bim—my state of mind 
was easily perceived,and speedily discussed 
throughout the seinivary. 

“My Wo evident anguish was not ascribed 
to the true cause, but was set down to chay- 
rin and hopeless affection for the loss of iny 
lover. 

“A report crept through the seminary, 
and was loudly whispered among the 
that Herr Rbineberg had run away 
ny persecutions, finding it impossible to 
return my affection. 

“I bore it in quiet—-I could do no jews, 











~ 


up the dead body of my murdered darling. 

“Tt has never done so, it never will. But 
bis angry spirit has returned to punish me 
still more for my crite, 

“Oh, Gustava,Gustava ! it was not needed. 
Do I ever forget it for a moment, sleeping 
or waking ? 

“My 
since that awful night might have melted 
Heaven’s gates! But it is no use; Lam ac- 

' cursed, and I inust bear the burden of my 
sin.” 

I asked an explanation of her last words, 
and she told me that twice she had seen the 
face of Gustava Rhineberg looking at her 
through the drawing-room window, bis pale 
sad tage, inutely rebuking ber, but making 
no sign of forgiveness, 

1 inacte her deseribe him to ine minutely 
till bis likeness was photographed upon inv 
brain. 

Lsoothed and quieted her by every ten- 
der assurance I could think of, 

lremained with her; and at last, worn 
out with emotion, and unconsciously re- 
lieved by having shared ber surrow witha 
syinpathetic beart, she tell asleep,and slept 
soundly till the morning. 

I now set at work to discover Ella’s 
<> as] believed, the living Gustava 
thineberg. 

‘Thad to wait long and with patience, 
while meantime she did not improve, 

Oue evening, a8 I was — home in 
the dusk,I met face to face a tall, fair young 
tinan,whom T instantly recognized froumber 
description of him. 

1 stopped at once,and abruptly addressed 
him. 

He knew me, and understood tne at once. 

“She believes you dead, Herr Rhineberg, 
and the sight of your face at the window 
has nearly driven her mad, for she believes 
it was your spirit.” 

He uttered an exclainantion in German, 
which 1 did not understand, but I under- 
stood the tone, 

“You must speak Fnglish,’”’ I said, short- 


cent. 

His story night be made 
and, doubtless, to Ella it was, 

Briefly it inay be suinmed up in a few 
words, 

In falling over the cliff he had been vio- 
leutly struck onthe head by a large stone 
dislodged by the failing rubbish, and must 
bave been insensible when he reached the 
water, 

Hie had probably sunk once or twice, but 
ut last, partially revived by immersion in 
the water, he had instinctively struck out, 
Lut his strength did not syflice to breast 
the current which was carrying hii out to 
SeA. 

He floated at the nerey of the waves un- 
til he was picked up by some fishermen in 
a boat; but on being recovered, his reason 
wandered in consequence of the blow on 
his head. 

He lost his identity, and fancied himsel! 
a common sailor, and with that idea he ob- 
tained employment on a vessel bound for 
(hina. 

‘The hallucination continued for nearly a 
vear; and when at last he returned to him- 
self, he was thousands of miles away from 
Elia. 

His first thought was for her; be returnec 


much longer 


sabe 
rou 


But day by day I waited for the sea to cast 


prayers for pity and forgiveness, 


Bric-a-Brac. 


At Oxce. .-The instances of tour children, 
at 4 Lirth are numerous, but it is recorded 
that a woman of Kon (3rd September 
1794), and the wileot Nelsen, atailor, of 
Oxford Market, London (October, 1800), 
had tive children at a birth. 

EVEROREENS.—The general custom of 

the churches and houses with 

is descended from the Draids, 
believed that sylvan spirits would 
n boughs and garlands 

m protect the huuse trom 
ev 


Sait River.—The pe “Gone Up Salt 
River” had ita origin in the fact that there 
is « sinall streain of that saine name in the 





eve 
The 
dwell In the ev 


until ng, 
rite. 


State of Kentucky the ot which in 
nade difficult and | by the winding 
course of the creek, and by the numerous 


bars and shallows by wh:ch it is dotted. 
The application cf the phrase is to the un- 
fortu individual who has to navigate his 
boat upthbe stream. In Spee tee | menn- 
ing it describes those who are rowed up thut 
fur-famed streainlet. 








STRANGE TITLEs.—Two lish dukes 
bold their dukedoiwms by acurious conges- 
sion. The Dukes of Wellington and of 

| Mariborough—descen@ants of England's 
two greatest irilitary herces—are as such re- 
ulred to present tw the sove a silk 
ag ofan original color and d » and 


handsomely einbrodered with some new 
sentiment expressed ein blematically, failing 
which theirdukedoins are forteited. The 
flags are kept on either side of the great 
window tin therrimn of Windsor Castle, 
and are only re:.oved to be replaced by the 
succeeding year’s emblews, As may be 
imagined, neither duke has ever failed to 
be on hand in season with his Mag. 

A Fatuer’s Love.—Among the provi- 
sions of an English nobleman was a chext 
which he ut all times kept locked, and on 
which was written—‘'To be removed tiratin 
case of fire.”” When he died, his friends 
- opened the chest, supposing of course, tit 
soine valuable document or deed of prop- 
erty, rich jewelry, or onostly plate, would be 
found in it. But what did they find? They 
found the toys of his little child who had 
gone before him. Richer were they thar 
all the world’s wealth, richer than bis coro- ' 
net; brighter than all the jewels that 
sparkled on his crest, Not his estate, nut 
his jewels, not his equipage, nothing glori- 
ous and great in this world; but the dearest 
ob oe to hin werethe toys of his little 
child. 


THE ONLY GENTLEMAN.—The celebrated 

hilosopber and printer, Benjamin Frank. 
in, went over to Europe and brought with 
him a negro servant. Franklin, as is well 
known, was very eager In the pursuit of 
knowledge, and he traveled all over Eng- 
land to see the manufactures and whatever 
else was remarkable, He took his servant 
with hun everywhere and the negro saw 
everything. Ou their return to ndon 
Franklin said to the negro, “Now you have 
seen all England, how does it please you?” 
The negro shook his head and replied, 
“England isa very strange country. Nearly 
everytuing works here. Water and fire 
work; wind and sinoke work; horsea, oxeu 
and even dogs werk; men women, an 
children work; everything works except the 


swine. He does nothing but eat drink, and 
sleep. The swine alone is a gentioman in 
England.”’ 


LUCKY AND UNLUCKY.—There are un- 
doubtedly lucky inen and unlucky ones, 
One of Girard’s rules was never to have 
anything to do with an unlucky inan. The 
Rothachilds will not employ a man who has 
areputation for ill-lueck. Most ple be- 
lieve in luck. History is tullot it. Many 
great men have worn trinkets to give them 
luck. Many & woman who puts on her 
stocking wrong-side out will not change it. 
Few care to be one at a table of thirteen. 
In Russia they will not pass the salt. Men 
hate to do anything important on Friday, 
Miilions believe in the virtues of the norse- 
shoe. Even the most sensible peuple have 
little confidence in the ultimate success of a 
inan Who has been the victiin of an extra 
ordinary run ofill-luck, A man’s intelli- 
gence and integrity count for nothing in 
the popular estiination when people have 
seen his enterprises tail one after another. 
‘There isa general disposition to believe that 
it is better to be born lucky than rich. 


PALM LEAVEs.—Itis well known that 
Bordeghera, in Italy, supplies the palimn- 
leaves which are aunually blessed in St, 
Peter’s at Kome on Palin Sunday. The 
origin of this privilege is curious and 
uresque, On September 10, 1586, Pope Six- 
tus V. had deterinined to raise the great 
obelisk of Heliopolis in the Piazza of St. 
Peter’s, The work was under the direction 
ot the tamous architect, Domenico Fontana. 





to her immediately. 


In consequence of the difficulty of the task, 


At the seminary be learned how she had | absolute silence bad Leen enjoined on all 


been affected by lis disappearance, and un- | 
derstanding ber feelings as they could not, 
he feared atoo sudden assurance that he 
was still living. 

I endeavored, bunglingly enough, I fear, 
to prepare her for the joyful news; but with 
the penetretion of love she understood ime 
alinost instantiv. With a ery of love so wild 


s intens-,it tirilled isy heart with pain,she 
Ctuuisziil ieee hh ier ATS. 
I k , whut vou tea Mary I mve 
st ‘ ~ 
i turned quickiy away nimi fran from the 
room. A mouth atter they were tuarried, 


and the gloom on Ella's beart bas coimplete- 


, ty disappeared. 


of death. 
the mnighty tuonolith was about to fall 
| iis place, the anxiety of the huge multitude 


who took partin the operation, under pain 
At the critical inoment, jost as 
into 


was aroused fest all effurts should have 
been in vain. The ropes had stretched be- 
youd their calculated strain, and there was 
4 fear lest the obelisk should glide obliquely 
into its sucket,or lest the ropes should break 


tlkether. Suddenly « suilor among the 
crowd, Bresea ul St. Rewmeo, disregarding the 
tf [> a * NTT 

- Le tect 
co W As rt 
slluwed to 
mk any pr meee fOr thi 


sellund heirs, He asked that he might be 


| allowed to furnish the paliis for the Easter 
| Ceremonies at home, and the privilege still 
} remains in his lamily. 
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HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 








BY J. CHAMEDASS. 





Hupeon, hope ever. Though dead leaves are lying 
In mournful clusters ‘neath your wandering feet ; 

Though wintry winds through naked boughs are 

sighing 

The flowers are dead ; yet is the memory sweet 

Of summer wiads and counticss roses glowing 
*Neath the warm kisses of the generous sun. 

Hope on, hope ever. Why should tears be Bowing ? 
In every season ls some victory won. 


Hope on, hope ever, though you deck loved tresses 
With trembilag fingers for the silent grave ; 

Mhough cold the cheek beneath your fond caresses, 
Look ap, true Christian soul; be oalm, be brave ! 

tlope on, hope ever, Though your hearts be breaking, 
Let flowers of Resignation wreathe your cross, 

lheep ta your heart some heavenly wisdom waking, 
For mortal life is fall of change and loss, 


Hope on, hope ever, tor loug-vanished faces 
Wateu for your coming on the golden shore, 
K’et. whi you whisper iu their vacant places 
The blessed words, ‘Not los:, but gone before I’ 
Hope on, hope ever, let your hearts keep singing, 
When low you bend above the churchyard sod, 
And fervent prayers vour chastened thoughts are 
winging, 
Through sighs ana tears, to the bright throne of 
Goad! 


Hope on, nope ever. Let ndt toll or sorrow 

Sth. the eweet music of Hope’ sheavently voice, 
From every dawn some ray of comiort borrow, 

That ip the evening you may still rejoice. 
Hope on, hope ever--words beyond cow paring, 

Dear to the hearts that namcless woes have riven ; 
To all that mourn, sweet consolation bearing, 

Ob, may they prove the Christian's, tide to heaven; 

Ee A 


AN ODD WOOING. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS STILL,”’ 
rPuINCK AND PEASANT," ‘THE 
LignTs OF ROCKBY,”’ ‘A 


WOMAN'S SIN,’ ETO. 





CHAPTER XX.—(contTinven.) 


OSAMOND did not hear it. Little, little 
did she guess at the conflicting passions 
that were waging astern battle in the 

breast of the man walking silently beside 
her, 

Her thoughts were certainly bent on him, 
as she swung her hat on her arm uncon- 
sclousiy to and fro, and tried to frawne 
something that would throw # lighton bis 
matrimonial intentlons, 

He certainly liad evineed a great taste for 
Amy's society for him, who usually held 
nioof from such wavs, and talked to men; 
he never danced, never played tennis, and 
never paid cou liments. 

Perhaps Aimy had not been 80 far wrong 
after all. 

Perhaps he had now come to put his fate 
to the touch, and to eusure ber some good 
offices, 

He looked —she glanced swiftly at bim— 
unusually ywrave to-day. 


® He bad certainly something on bis 
inind, 
Hie seamed to her to be battling with 


sone hidden emotion, some violent, Herce 
mental ayitation, 

Well, in that case, she would speak first, 
and make it all the easier for him. 

The half-aruttered “Rosamond” had not 
come to her ear, and ere ik was repeated she 
suid, iu her tiost Sprightiy manner— 

“T've something to ask you, Lord Kings- 
ford—that as, if you don't mind telling 
mee’? 

“And what is that?’ be replied, in a very 
atrangwe voice, 

“Perhaps you'll be angry, and think it's 
none of my business,” 


“Lun sure IT shan’t think that!’ ina low 
tone. 
“Well, its only this; every one about 


here keeps ALLE lo one another, why does 
not Lord Kingsterd tarry again, and why 
don't you 7? she added, pausing for an in- 
stant, and surveying bin with candid, beau- 
tiful eyes, 

This was certbanly avery startling ques- 
tion. 

Her companion, who had once more grip- 
ped the roms of reason, had gained com- 
mand over Himself, paused too, and became 
very pale, 

His lips quivered under his moustache, 
and he seemed unable to find an immediate 
answer. 

This Lesitation was easily interpreted 
Rosamond, who said— 

“Ab,of course,it would be painful to you 
I suppose it always is; but TI can’t do her 
any bara,” poking a daisy root) with 
pretty little trim walking shoe, 


by 


“And, indeed,” with a simile, “they say | 


the greatest coumpliment a ian can pay bis 
first wile isto lake a second.” 

“Should vou like it, supposing it 
your case?" he asked; with a curious smile 
gazing at ber bent, abstracted face. 

“How do you mean ?" she inquired, with 
raised brows, 

“J inean, if you were dying, would you 
like to Know that vour husband would ever 


put another wommn in Your place,’’ he re- 
turned, expressively, 
“Certainly; I would not mind. No," with 
ccision, “why should Tbe so selfish, and 
Jemo b t ‘ j oneliness, And 
t ‘ I Ke voice ao I 
ij : ' al | oo . tare . ' 

J ‘ ‘ ’ y Scuriet 
is Bish mf “ | ’ ive wished 
- " | 

I don't ‘ eve ruel ste« p> nothera, I 
dj ‘tbelleve anyone could be eruel to 


Jounuuy,’’ she added, sinphatically. 
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“Don’t you ?'' with a kind of contempt- 
uous sinile. “And, of course, no mother 
could be cruel 7?” interrogativel y- 

“No, no mother could,” she answered, 
with decision. 

“Heaven! Whata bypocrite!’’ exclaiined 
her busband, Or pey “What an actress! 
Anyone who did not know what I know,” 
casting a eg ey poenee to Mother Nan, 
‘would believe her like the gospel.” 

“You talk as feelingly as it you had been 
a mother yourself, Miss Dane,’'he said,alter 
a pause, 

“Dol?” rather defiantly. 

“And you think I ought 
again ?"’ 

“For Poummy's sake, I certainly do,”’ de- 
cidedly. 

“And atn I to sacrifice iny best and most 
sacred feelings for the interest of « child, to 
replace what cannot be replaced ?"’ he in- 
quired, in atone of mockery she could not 
understand, 

“It you had any sister, or even aunt, 
who could live with you,”’ she said, Lesita- 
tingly. 


to marry 


of you to take this deep interest in my 
aflairs, Miss Dane,’’ sarcastically. 

“It is not you nor your affairs that inter- 
ests ine,"’ she answered, haughtily,stung by 
something she could not quite describe 
in bis look and tone. “I was merely 
speaking for Tommy's sake, and thinking 
of him.” 

“Do you suppose I should find anyone to 
marry ine?” he asked, with as odd simile. 

“Yours is Satan’s pet sin, Lord Kings- 
ford,” she returned, sharply, “the pride 
that apes humility. 

“You know as well as I dothat there is 
nota ygirlin the county who would not 
giadly say yes if you asked her.” 

“And you. What would you say if I ask- 
ed you?” he said, abruptly, looking straight 
into her eyes as she spoke, 

“I should say no,’’ she returned, with a 


the sinallest confusion in either lace Or inan- 
ner. 

“No? But you told me this instant that 
there was not a gir: in the county but would 
say yes. Lilow can you contradict yourself 
in the next vseath 7” 

“I—" placing ner band on her bosoiun,and 
he reinarked that she worea ring on her 
wedding finger,a small turquoise ring, 1,” 
with a simile,*am the exception that proves 
the rule,” making a low courtsey. 

“Ob! your woman's wit is too sharp for 
me,”’ he replied, culdly. ‘“Seriousiv, Miss 
Dane, putting our feelings aside, #8 you 
think it unnecessary to Consult them under 
the circumstances, could you not strain a 
point, fulfil your own advice, and my duty, 
s plainly impressed upon ine by you just 
now, and become Tommy's stepmother ? 
You see he is tond of you, and you of him, 
You say | ought to marry for Lis sake, and 
there is the whole matter now in your 
bands,” making a slight noveinent, as if he 


on her, 
For all answer she merely smiled, shoolz 
her head,and again poked the daisies about 


ground, 
“There are plenty of other and far better 


only too happy to fill the post.”’ 

“But why pot you?) Come," very decid- 
edly, “look at me, Miss Dane, tull in the 
face, and give ine an answer.” 

“You know the reason,’’ she returned, 
looking at him with bashful eyes and 
heightened color, 
like other people. L have a past——’ 

“Yes, I'tn aware of that,’’ breaking a lit- 


generously. “You say he is dead,” 

“No, I never said that !'’ resolutely. 

“What would you doif be turned up?” 
not raising his eyes, and devoting all 
onergies to the dissection of the tw ig in bis 
fliers. 

“He never will,”emphatically. “He goes 
about under some other name,so [now be- 
lieve. Probably he is married !’ 

“What ! with you alive ?” 

They say that wry inarriage wasatarce,”’ 
in a low tone, 

“Well,” altere verv long silence, “ours 
thing, and you will say yes,’ with cool de- 
cision. 

“Indeed !" rather indignantly, “I shall 

ay nothing of the kind. ca. are too fond 
of jumping at conclusions, Lord Kings- 
ford.”’ 

“But think, reflect. Would you not like 
to be Lady Kingstord ?”’ 

“No, certainly not,” 
ously. 

“Oh, come now, I say, seriously.’’ 

“Serious'y,”” now becoming very angry, 


very contemmptu- 





her | 


were | 


“vou need notthink your tithe weighs a 
feather's-weight with me. 

“Were you a prince of the roval blood, 
had you the wealth ot the Rothschilds, were 
I as other happier girls, tree, with no hate- 
ful recollections to stand between us; bad 
I even a heart to give, winteh I haven't, for 
| nine is dead, it would never be yours !' 
cried Rosamond, passionately, her words 
| 
' 


| cumming thick and fast, her passion carrying 
| her tothe bounds of eloquence, her head 
slightly thrown back, as she stood before 
her companion in the deep green glade. She 
mace (purely even from an artistic polutof 


View) the thest beautiful picture that any 
human eye need wish to rest on. 
“And why ?” dropped = from his ips. 
“What is your reason, supposiny aden] 
past, and can do wilt t yvour beart? 
Vly, for one excellent rews t 
jing could vanquish, because, cal yy 
her breath, **because you are fike hi ' Is 


not that enough ?”’ defiantly. 


“Not in mind, nor in speech, but in face! 
| des, though your mouth and jaw are differ- 





| atnazement 


“T have neither. It's certainly very kind y 


laugh,and without a second’s hesitation,nor | 


| sacred, 


i 


| 


were bestowing some gift or responsibility | 


| ond only. 
with her shoe, with her eyes bent on the | 


girls,’ she said, emphatically, “who will be | 


, again. The answer is simple, 


“You know that I'm not | 


tle twig off as he spoke,**but I dont wand,” | 


his | 


| CoOmposure ; “that was all.’’ 


| ing with anger, her eyes still flashing. “So 
| past ; you no lonyer respect we as as au wo- 


won't be. Come, I'll take the risk of every- | 


ent,”’ scrutinisin bim as she spoke, 
though your hair nkled with grey, 
your — es darker, = eyes 
inore sunken, you have a jook of bim tbat, 
that I cannot bear ! 

“It, vour face, always brings lis before 
me. 

“It’s strange, but true, this resemblanve,”’ 
speaking now without any excitement ; 
“he had no grand relations, at least, be 
never named therm to me,"'as if speaking to 
herself. 

“And you were fond of him ?” he asked, 
in a low voice. 

“Heaven knows I was!’ she replied,with 
solemn emphasis, “Ob, if I had a daugh- 
ter!” she exclaimed, between her little 
shut teeth, “how 1 would guard her, how I 
would watch ber for her good, how I would 
warn her against strange, unknown, false- 
tongued, handsoine strangers, who beguile 
iniserable innocents into inock marriages, 
who love and who ride away.” 

“Whatever you thought of him onoe,’’re- 
marked Lord Kingsford, surveying her an- 
grily, “you hate him pretty well now don’t 
ou °°’ 

“I don’t know,’ she answered, wildly,» “I 
don’t know,” pressing her band to her bo- 
som, “T wish taia.” 

“Well, now, Miss Dane, or, Mrs, Gordon 


“Hush,’’ stamping her foot, “never utter 
anamethatis no more mine than it is 
yours,.”’ 

At this injunction Lord Kingstord actu- 
ally laughed, such an odd, strange kind of 
laugh that Rosamond stared at him, open- 
ing her large dark violet cyes in startled 


“Then, Miss Dane, I have something to 
say to you,”’ he proceeded, in bis usual tone 
of voice. 

“You have been good enough to lift the 
curtain, to let ine look into your po, to 
give me your confidence, which, need 
scarcely add, will be entirely respected ; 
every word you have said to me, almost de- 
spite yourself, as you once assured ine, is 


“And, now, it is only tair that I should 
return the compliment, lilt the corner of 
the veil that enshrouds my past, and tell 
you a secret,” glancing at her interroga- 
tively. 

“Yes, cortainly,’’ eagerly. 

Rosamond was a woman, and what wo- 
man ever refused to listen to a secret ? 

“It is this,’ walking wong beside her 
with his hands bebind his back, bic eyes on 
the ground. 

They had now gradually left the paris 
and were at the foot ol a flightof stone steps 
leading to the terrace which ran round the 
house, and were overlooked by the win- 
dows. 

“But first vou must promise to keep my 
secret, a8 I shall keep yours, and never 
breathe it to :mortal.”’ 

“I promise,on my honor!” 
Rosamond, earnestly. 

“Then give ime your hand on it,”’ 

In answer to this appeal she laid a cool, 
slender litthe white band in his for one sec- 


returned 


Ile did not retain it; on the contrary, he | 
had dropped it as if it had scorched him, 
and put bis own once more resulutely  be- 
hind his back. 

“Then this is my secret, if you wish to 
know. You asked ine why 1 did not marry 
My wife 1s 
still living! fixing his dark eyes on her as 
he spoke. 

“What !”? was all that Rosamond oould 
utter; “and, and,’’ ber face reflecting the 
colors of the crimson suuset now flooding 
the woods beneath thein, “and you dared to 
ask me to inarry you, nevertheless? Sup- 
posing I had said yes? 

“Were you going to betray me; too? For 
what do you take tne?” she dewauded, with 
blazing eyes. 

“IT only did it to try youas gold is tried 
in the fire,’’ he answered, with the utmost 


“And by what right or authority do you 
try me ?” indignantly, her nostrils quiver- 


much for my madness in telling you of the 
Inan. 


“IT am rightly served for trusting a man 
again,’’ springing up the steps. 





“You are wrong, quite wrong,”’ seizing 
ner by the wrist and holding her torci- 
bly. 

“Would you keep me here against my 
will ?”’ struggling in his grasp. 

But it was useless ; he held her as 
had placed # tnanacle on that little 
wrist, and she could not get away. 

“You shall go when you hear me, Rosa- 
inond ’’ he said, firmly. “I meant you no 
disrsepect. Iam not quite a brute.”’ 

“Why have you told such falsehoods ?”’ 
she demanded, fiercely. ‘Why did you say 
your wifo was dead ?” : 

“Pardon me, I never said it.’’ 

“You declared that her child had no io- | 
ther.”’ 

“Neither he has, in one sense.” 

“Was she his mother.” 

“Yes,” 

“Then no more of this quibbling and 


if he 
white 





Straw-Splitting,’’ furiously, “and set me 
free this moment, 
“How dare vou detain me? You shall | 


wuswer for this vet. Ah, coward, you know | 
that 1 have no one totake my part, or you | 
would not ireat me like this,’’ : 


+* } | a 
Pheu vO > ne Salhi. siVitizw ber an an rryv 


ipon hin like some enraged divinity. 
“You must not think too hardly “of me 


Rosamond,’ he said, gently. “J inean you 


, aud ever have meant you, nothing but good. | 


You are more to me and nearer than you 
think.” 

“I don’t believe you,”she replied, prom 
ly. “You aretelling more untruths, Where 
is she how ?” confronting bim with angry, 
— eyes. “What have you done wiih 
her 

This was rather @ floorer,Allan remarked 
to himself, as he looked at the young lady 
in question. 

“Ob, she is not very far off,”"he answered 
at last, vaguely. 

_“Isshe in a lunatic asylain ?” mock- 


‘*Has she made you jealous,and,—and you 
know what I tnean ?” 

“No,” 

“Then why on earth don’t you bring her 
home ; and let liitie ‘Tommy be with his 
nother ?” 

**That’s the rock we have split on, Toin- 
iny. She does not want hitn.’ 

“You are mad, or she is mad?’ deci- 
sively. 

“Not a bit of it,’’ coolly : “no more mad 
than you are !"’ 

“And is she young ?”’ curiously. 

“Quite young.” 

“And pretty ?”’ 

oe !', emphatically, gazing at her as he 
Spo e@. 

“The riddle of the Sphinx wasa joke in 
comparison,’’ exclaimed Rosamond, sway- 
ing her hattoand fro, and looking down 
with a world of speculation in her face at 
toes handsome young inan standing below 
er. 

“Yes it’s ariddle for you,a very funny 
riddle, and one vou’ll never find out,” he 
said, at last. “You have been uncommonly 
near it one or twice though.”’ 

“TI have, have I: and when ?’’ she asked 
eagerly. 

; “Oh, that would be telling you every- 
thing.”’ 

“Have I ever seen her ¢ 
least.”’ 

“Il don’t cere if I do,’ looking up at her 
with an air of great candor, “and you have 
seen her often.” 

“No. Then she must be somewhere in the 
neighborhood. How extraordinary!’ glane- 
ing quickly round as if she expected to be- 
hold her. 

“What’s extraordinary ?"’ said another 
voice coming dowu from an upper ter- 
race, 

“The colors of the sunset, Miss Glen,’’ 
said Allan, raising his hat as he espied a 
vision, in aswell afternoon toilet, hastily 
descending thé steps, brown silk stockings, 
and yellow clocks, and bronze sboes ; but 
no, her feet were not half as pretty as Rosa- 
mond’s ! 

Rosamond had still a pout on her lip and 
a frown on her brow, as she turned to her 
friend and said— 

“Lord Kingsford bas coine to say good- 
bye.” 

Ob, so I supposed.”’ 

There were crumbs of comfort at Forbes 
Manor, which accounted tor hertone (easy 
and every day.) 

Alex. Forbes were very good-looking,and 
after all, she was not sure that she adinired 
dark inen sv very, very much; and there 
was any amount of “go” in the Lancer; his 
eyes had said voluines, he bad talked of 
her ‘dear little nose,”” and had squeezed 
the rings on her hands almost into her flesh 
aL parting. 

“There's the first gong,’’ said Rosamond 
with «a start, a start Lord Kingsford shared, 
and inanother moment the trio were hur- 
rying up the terrace, Amy chatting glibiy 
a little in front, wuen they caine to a nar- 
row walk leading out in the sweep where 
the dog cart was waiting. 

She did not notice (not having eyes in the 
back of her head) that Lord Kingsford bad 
said a few whispered words to mond 
ere the trio left this narrow shady path- 
way. 

They were “Good-bye, Rosamond (such 
impertinence to call her by her name), “we 
Shall meet again before .ong. Il keep 
your secret safely, and be sure you keep 
mine.” . 

“And supposing I meet her and find her 

out?” she whispered. 
_ There's no fear of that,’”’ decisively, and 
In another moment they were in the open ; 
in twoinoré Lord Kingstord and his fret- 
ting chestnut were already out of sight. 


7 * * * * 


“What on earth were you and Lord 
Kingstord talking ebout, Rosamond ?” said 
Amy, bursting into the reom as she was 
dressing for dinner. 

“T was watching you from the library,and 
1 could not belisve my eyes. He seemed to 
be haranguing you about something at the 
Steps, and did my eyes deceive me, or was 
he holding your hand ?” 

“Appearances are deceitful,” returned 
Rosainond, fasteningon her bracelet, and 
turning her face away ; “why should he 


hold my hand? Ishe given to holding 
ladies’ hands ?”’ 


Tell me that, at 


“No! Timust confess he is not; and, 
Rosamond, not that I so much care, but 
you got your opportunity, and did you 


sound bim ?” significantly. 

“Yés! my dear, I did.” 

‘““Well,be quick and tell me what he said, 
at once,”’ 

“He gave me most thoroughly and decid- 
edly to understand that he has no intention 
of marryving.”’ 

“Ob lin aw tone of rather keen disap- 
wOlntinent, **] Suppose, then, beis one of 

1086 rare cases of constancy that you read 
‘Wout In novels, ; : 


Dut very seldom see.’’ 

so] Suppose s0,”’ picking outan embroid- 
— handkerchief from the satcbel 
xer?”? 

‘Did he speak of her ?” 

“Weil! yes, bedid,” reluctantly. 


betore 
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“And was she anything out of the com- 


mon ?”" 

“He said she was n entcey pretty. 
Don’t tet us talk at sory inten and b affairs ; 
tell me all about your visit to the Forbes's, 
and what you think of Alex. Forbes. Is 
he the rara avis his fond sisters have led us 
to ex aa 

“He is very nice, quite as nice as I ex- 
pected, and a frightful flirt,’’ beaming ap- 
provingly. 

“Oh, I see,” mnischievously, ‘that you are 
already consoled. ‘Light come light go’ is 
your tnotto, and perhaps one might have 
worse,’, heaving a little sigh. 

“Come aiong now, there is the gong. 
You need not be smiling at yourself in the 
glass, Miss Vanity,” patting her on the 
shoulder, “though it doestell you a very 
flattering tale.’’ 

And thus, arm-in-arin, the two voung 
ladies left the room and ran lightly down 
the wide, shallow staircase together; as 
pretty a couple as ever dsscended that old 
staircase, though it did boast that it was 
carved and put together in the reign of 


good Queen Bess. 

ate his dinner in solitary state, for 

Tommy was now despatched to bed at 
a very early hour; and as he smoked his 
cigar, pacing the avenue in the moonlight, 
his inind was entirely taken up with bis 
long interview that same afternoon with 
Rosamond. 

Every word, 
again and again. 

At least she was constant to him in one 
way. She would never imarry, nay,though 
he had danglod the bait of a coronet before 
ber eyes, and that isa bauble that dazzles 
inost young ladies, 

How furious she had been when she 
sprang up the steps, and how incredulous 
about Tommy’s mother. 

Once this visit of Tommy’sto the south 
was over he would fight with fate no longer; 
he would claiin Rosamond, unnatural mo- 
ther though she was. 

Artful actress, there was something about 
ber that drew hiin towards her, despite of 
all. 

He would rather have her little finger 
than all the rest of the women in the world 
put together. 

Her look, her touch, her voice had power 
to thrill every fibre of his heart, a power 
which no other living being ever could, 
would, or should possess. 

She had successfully withstood one test, 
rauk, and ere he restored herto favor, he 
ineant to try her by another, poverty. 

He stood inthe avenue, bis cigar between 
his lips, bis eyes tixed on the woods of Vio- 
let Hint just visible across the valley. 

“Little do our good neighbors know that 
the roof over there shelters the inistress of 
Arinine Court,” he said to himself witha 
sinile, “and a very good mistress she will 
make too,’’glancing at the pile behind hiin, 
“T wish I was ascertain she would be a 
good inother ; but,” tossing his cigar into 
the grass with a sigh, “as she said herself 
to-day no one could be cruel to Tommy ; 
and, after all,’’ now putting bis hands 1n his 
pockets as he slowly sauntered towards the 
open window of the dining-rooim. ‘*Tommy 
and J must only take our chance, 

* * * * 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ND Lord Kingsford drove hoine, and 


every look, he recalled 


* 


And time went by. 

Tommy is completely restored to health, 
and he has been left in charge of a friend of 
Allao’s, a mature old dowager, Lady Gre- 
ville, who has a grandson of his age, whilst 
his father takes h:s horses up to Leicester- 
shire and has some hunting, but he has not 
come for hunting alone, 

He knows that the Brands have takena 
sinall hunting:box near Melton Mowbray, 
and that there are no more constant follow- 
ers,tban Colonel Brand and Miss Dane. He 
has not seen thein yet. 

He has got stabling tor his nags, and is 
putting up at the Queen’s Head Hotel 
along with at least fifteen other buuting 
men. 

The first day he was out was wet—no 
Rosamond, no rheuinatic Colonel Brand— 


but they had a good day’s sport, neverthe- | 


less, and Allan came home in very fair 
spirits. 

He had opened some of their eyes that day 
and no mistake. 

He was the only man out, except the first 


whip, who got over “Annerley Brook,’’ | 


flooded to the brim with a full eighteen feet 
of water. 


After a tub,and changing bis wethunting | 
things for dry clothes, Allan descended to > 


the coffee-room quite ready tor his dinner. 


He was late,they were already atthe soup | 


and sherry, and conversation was both loud 
and brisk. 


At first it turned upon the day’s run, and | 


not a few curious eyes were fixed upon the 
dark, good-looking stranger, who took bis 
place without slyness, and caliva for 
soup. 
He was a flyé: and no mistake—a regular 
tirst-flight nan, cone up, they heard, froin 
the Fakley pack, to ride their heads off. 
All very tine when a inan rode horses like 
his—anitinals worth two tc four 
guineas—but the beggar could ride. 

They must confess there was no flinching 
about hii. 


This they had been discussing 4 tt 
»f eT re ’ ~ 
4 
4 ' av ‘Ss Ba 
xy-.nced ¢g an, 
uining out— kODic Is Nothing If | s 


a society tnan.”’ 
Despite o! Crabbie’s absence the stranger 


got on very well. Ho wasatrue sportstoan, 
© : 


hundred | 


modest about bis own exploits, enthusiastic 
about bunting, and by the time dinner was 
half over he was as much at home 
everybody as if he bad lived among them 
tor the last inonth. 

After a time tha talk veered round to the 
fair sex, 

In this topic the new arrival took no sort 
of interest, but kept chatting on with an- 
other hunting maniac about “cubs and 
earth-stoppers.’’ 

However, at last, the introduction of one 
ngine caused him to pause and, so to speak, 
prick up bis ears. 

“What became of Miss Dane to-day ?” in- 
quired a light-haired young inan,in a rather 
anxious tone of voice. 

“She wasn’t out to show us all the way as 
she did on Friday,’’ responded an elderly 

ntleman. “i daresay she'll a bit slack 
.in bunting now that she has other fish to fry 
—now”’—griuning—"“that she’s going to be 
married.’ 

At this announcement the stranger, who 
had been hitherto carefully selecting a head 
of celery to eat with his cheese, thrust it 
back into the glass bowl, and fixed his eyes 
upon the bearded man with a look of angry 
interrogation. : 

“Ah, I see you know her,” he rejoined, 
complacently, in answer to this look. 
“She’s a nonstrous pretty girl, isshe not? 
Just rides like a bird !"’ 

“Who—who. -is she going to marry?” 
asked her husband, bringing out the words 
with difficulty. 

**He bas been hard hit, too,”’ thought the 
mother, “Oh, to the great parti down here, 
A very good chap, Somers, elderly though, 
not suitable as to age, but any quantity of 
unoney, and that’s the main thing.” 

‘But she has inoney of her own.”’ 

“Pooh ! a mere drop in the basket, my 
dear sir! This man has seventy thousand 

undsa year. He isa kind of Silver King 
in his way.”’ 

“But I did not hear that it was settled 
yet, Boyce,’’ cried a cheery voice trom 
lower down the table. ‘Never say die, old 
man ! give us all a chance yet !’’ 

This was pieasant for Allan w hear his 
wife’s naine bandied out in this fashion. 
He must see her, speak to her, and put a 
stop to this at any cost. 

“Well, I don’t know what you call 
settled,’’ drawied the other, facetiously. 
**] can only say that I saw ber on his coach 
yesterday, on the box-seat, That generally 
ineans business.”’ 

“Pooh! nonsense exclaimed the man 
at the foot of the table, contemptuously, 
“If every woman you saw on the box-seat 
was bound to marry the coachinan,it would 
be a nice state of affairs.” 





oe? 





“Campbeli, iny dear boy,’’ said the 
bearded one in a paternal manner, ‘you 
| may as well give her up We 


racefully. 
know sfie’s an sneomanty pretty girl,not 
' a bit loud or fast, and a first-rate horse- 
woinan. 

“Any one of us would be proud to claim 
her, but this heavy weight—this seventy 
thousand pounds—clears the course and 
handicaps us all. Cheer up, cheer up! 

ou’re o’er young to inarry yet. I wouldn’t 
hear of it.”’ 

At this crisis the latest comer pushed his 
chair back without any preamble or 
apology, got up, and walked out of the 
reom. 

“Hullo! bullo! has the dinner disagreed 
with our flyer?’ said -the fox-faced one, 
with a grin. 

“I don’t Know about the dinner, can give 
no opinion about that, not being on 
familiar terms with his digestive organs, but 
I can tell you what has not suited him nor 
his mental digestion—the conversation 
about Miss Dane.’’ 

‘““Whew : setathe wind in that quarter ? 
I wonder if she is any relation ?”’ 

‘His sister, or his cousin, or his aunt,’’ 
|; Sang the facetious one. “Maybe he has 
| gone to bunt upa second, and call us out 
one by one.’”’ 

He had not gone to do anything of the 
kind. 

He had gone out to the stables to see the 
two borses he bad out tbat day get their 
bucket of gruel apiece, and be bedded 
down. 
| Tost at the table and hear Miss Dane’s 
name bandied about from lip to lip,to listen 
| to speculations about the marriage of his 

wife, was rather too inuch to stand. 

He had felt inclined to go round to the 
| jolly-looking tellow with the black beard 
| and knock him down, but still he asked 
| bimselt quite coolly, once he had soothed 
| his feelings with a cigar,— 
| “Why the deuce should he? 
| any of these cheer 
Miss Dane’s hush 
table ?"’ 

No, no; it was just aswell for bim,all things 
considered, that he had kept a quiet tongue 
in his head and not made atool of bitmself, 
ardently as he had longed to throw a plate 
— es eed neighbor, 

le had wisely repressed this savage idea, 
and behaved with the discretion befitting 
his nine-and-twenty years, 

Certainly things had come to a crisis, and 
Rosamond must at length be told. 

He meant to tell her, but not quite so 
800Nn. 

Whatever happened he hoped she had 
not precipitated herself intoan engagement 
with this Croesus, 

That would involve the 
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langied skei: 
st Irtier ath } he aLtLers 
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pasked 


rari bs ea y | 
Dall al @ country louse about five iniles 
froin this to-tnorrow,”’ 


Cainpbell, button-holing 


seated 


with | 








bachelors to kuow that | 
and was sitting at the 


Crabbie | 


Lord Kingslord 


late one evening in the smoking-room- 
“Everyone tor counties round is ng: 
I've leave wo bring a friend. Will you 


come ? Don’t say no if you'd rather say 


es. 
- Ever 6! That would of course in- 
clude d. Yes, he thought he 


would like to go. 

He was dying to see her, andin a fancy 
dress and a mask be would say a few 
things to her that he dare not iu his present 
character. 

“But I’ve not got avy fancy kit !’’ he ob- 
jected, after a pause. 

“Oh, don’t let thatstand in your way. 
Nathan, from London, bas sent a boxtul 
down on hire, all sorts and sizes, and you 
can suit yourself to the masthead.” 

“All right then, 1’ll I suppose we 
don’t give our names ?” 

“No, not till two o’clock—supper-time— 
when everyone unmasks ; and it’s no end 
gu fh ises 1 t! Th 6 

“Such surpr people ge ere ar 
no end of larks to be had, especially if you 
know who some of the mee are, and what 
they mean to wear, av I dol” triumphantly. 


“Ah! Of course you mean to our 
inforimation on to ne?” said his triénd 
with prompt decision. 


“Well, if mum is the word, I don’t mind 
ifI do. You see I’m rather sweet on two 
or three—a Miss Stewart, a Miss Falls, and 
Miss Glen.”’ 

‘1s that all ?"’ said the other, ironically. 
“l know Miss Glen. What is she going to 
appear in?” 

“Oh, the Queen of the Fairies. No less 
and no more, and her friend is going as— 
what's this ?—let me see,”’ rubbing his fore- 
head weditatively. 

“Oh, I’ve got it now, an Austrian 
Chanoinesse, and there are both to wear 
long white dominos, with red stars on the 
right shoulder.’’ 

**You seem to have it all very pat ! 
how did you tind out ?”’ 

“Oh easily —- !’ exultantly. “I 
merely tipped the ladies’ maid, and she 
tipped me, the straight one,’’ laughing 
boisterously at his own joke, 

Lord Kingsford listened attentively to 
the particulars of some other ladies’ 
toilettes to disarm suspicion, but made 
particular note of the white domino and 
star in his own mind, and of course there’!l 
be no difficulty in finding out Rosamond, 
as she isa youd head the and taller of the 
two. 

The next evening beheld him dressed in 
the very splendid uniform of an Austrian 
Hussar, and most b. coming it proved to his 
slight figure, as his man remarked to him- 
self when his master, taking up mask and 
gloves, and throwing a to over his 
arin, hurried downstairs quickly, in answer 
to various shouts of “Coine along, Kings- 
ford,’’ from the ball where half-a-dozen 
strange figures were asseinbled, notably, a 
French clown, who was jumping about 
and cutting all manner of queer capers tor 
the benefit of the pena He company. 

There was «lung haired cavalier, rather 
uneasy about his wig; a very neat white 
cook, a Chinaman, a nigger minstrel, anda 
Spanish matador, but their light was quite 
put into the shade by the brilliant Hussar 
with clanking spurs and gold-laced jacket, 
who caine down the hotel stairs last, but 
not least; in fact, as he descended they 
gave him ‘a hand,” as or say in theatres, 
sud quite a vigorous clapping was the 
welcoine accorded him as he stood among 
them. 

An omnibus conveyed the whole party 
from: the Hall to the masked ball, and very 
lively they were ; they sang and laughed, 
and talked and sinoked, and chaffed each 
other, all buttbe Austrian Hussar, who sat 
in a far-up corner, his rete ig cap drawn 
ovor his eyes, his arms folded, 

Evidently he was notin a merry mood ; 
he was lostin his own thoughts, and de- 


Pray 


bating in his mnind what he would say to | z 
K y | the mnask, leading her rather iinpericusly 


Rosamond when he met her. 

They were rather late arrivals when they 
drove up to the brightly-lit Hall. 

Carriages were flashing away from the 
door, the band was playing, and a high 
buzz of voices and a most motley air prevad- 
ed every hole and corner, 

Allthe party inasked and entered. 

They, like everybody else, seeined look- 
ing round stealthily and warily, and ever 
on their guard for fear they should be 
found out; butafter a while they, like the 


| Lim, reminded hero 





No. 10, with a laugh, “vr if have the 
taintest idea of who 1 am. 18 more thea 
robable, my good sir, that m me 
comebeay else ; and, veunbenbar, it you 
eee’ at Se I shall throw you 
over, for I'm particular !’’ she remark- 
I en fe 
“I know " Pg - 
atth in Peskeee el ene ger who 
are, where you come from,and all your 
history since you were a little girl; atid as 


to dancing,”’ ppm round the a 
Ciliously, “if I could not dance better n 


soine of the people here I should go out 
and put an end to myéelf.”’ 

“the foreigner crows beweiet, sail a 
deep voice, and Allan bebeld Orabbie 
Cam Lin his r’s dreas, his tongue 
in his cheek, hands in his pockets, 


standing ainong the circle, who, —- 
ae — ‘mnpce upon him one rapid-tel 
ng win 

‘The foreigner crows loudly enough, at 
any rate; ’ said Rosainond. * 

here was no doubt that it was Rosa- 
mond. He recognized her. hands—ber 
pretty, little slender hands, 

“But give ine deeds, not words. I will 
prove him,” looking round. “You say, my 
good sir, that you know my history, that 
you can tell all iny life since I was quite a 
little girl, Pray answer me one question. 
Where did I spend most of my time after I 
lett school? What was the name of the 
place ?"’ 

“Drydd !” to heramazement drop io 
one laconic syllable from beneath the 
atranger’s black mustache. 

“Yes, yes; I see youare a magician! I 
shall be quite afrald to dance with you.’! 

It was someone she told herself, that 
knew her and her motber. 

It was no secret that she bad “4 
ood many years in that village among the 
Marshes, and her attention being taken cff 
for an instant by another would-be saitor, 
when she turned her head again the Hussar 
was cone. 

‘‘Never inind,” she said to herself, ‘I 
shall see hitn again at No. 10, and I shall 
cross-examine him well.” 

She bad almost forgotten all about bim 
when No. 10 came round, and advancing 
with a profound bow from soine remote 
doorway the mysterious white Hussar 
claimed this, the Manola waltz; and, encir- 
cling her waist with a firm arm, they were 
soon swept away into the gay, eddying 
vortex. 

The Chanoinesse (who had discarded her 
ae white cloak) danced well, the Hussar 
still better. 

He had not boasted overmuch; he was 
her best partner of the evening, as he steer - 
ed skillfully in and out, never losing step, 
never getting out of time, hold her just 
steadily and firmly. 

She cast ber mind at once among all her 
acquaintances, to see who this excellent 
dancer night be, 

Nothing in his em or anything about 

anyone she knew. 

He was tall, and had dark bair and eyes ; 
it was not Lord Kingsford’s; he never 
danced. 

It was someone who knew her. 


“Who are you ?” she said, with a laugh, 
rence all her pearl teeth beneath the 
lace of her inask, as, after a long spin, they 
paused for a fev moments under the or- 
chestra, but to this question the mask only 
replied by shaking his head in a very de- 


| cided inanner,. 


| 


“But you know you will bave to declare 
yourself after supper, so you may just as 
well declare yourself now.”’ 

“Come along,”’ he said, in English this 
time ; “don’t let us lose any more of this 
delicions waltz,” and thus adjured, she 
equally ready, once ino.e floated off, and 
ea time they kept itup to the very last 
war. 


“Yes must have some refreshinent,’’ said 


| towards a distant refreshinent-rootn. 


but probably it’s one fur ine anc 


“No, no—thanks; I had an ice ‘~ now ; 
two for 
yourself,”’ siniling. 
“No! Then let ue come and 
winter garden and get cool.” 
To this proposition she made no demur, 
and, arin-in-arm, they went down a long 


sit in the 


| eorridor, into an enorimous dimly-lit but 


rest of the world, becaine emboldened, and | 


plunged among the other guests, all glar- 
lng at each other with reckless audacity. 
The white Hussar did not follow bis com. 


panions ; he stood, with his arms folded, in | 


a distant doorway, alone, bis eyes roving 
rapidly and eagerly round the room. 

e saw no less than four editions of 
Mary Queen of Scots, three Follys, lal f-a- 
dozen Swiss peasants, half-a-dozen fairies, 
hos»ital nurses, vivandieres, summers, win- 
ters—but yes, there was one white domino 
—with three nen in attendance, and the 
other one was dancing. 

Gradually, carefully, he approached, by 
wary steering among the waltzers, and 
found hiimselt close beside her. 

Sle was talking French, with much ges'i- 
culation, and with the most perfect ease. 
How different to her acquaintance with the 
tongue when they were in Paris years ago! 


A tall, stout inask, Henry tie Eighth, 
probably the 70,000-pounder, said Allan to 
himself, was standing by. 

W it air fay roprie Fr ana 

awe 
lady -OKGd AL Ihlin Sear ims 
er some remark, accorded biiui a waltz 


rather early on her programine. 
“T wonder who you are ?”’ she said, as she 
scribbied dowu the word Hussar opposite 


still sufficiently light couservatory, which 
was already pretty tull. 

The mask evidently knew nis way about, 
and conducted her to a retired bench. half 
sidden, and yet not quite concealed, by a 
big Australian tree fern, and on which an 
adjacent colored lan‘ern threw a sufficiency 
of light, while the tusic of a fountain close 
at hand lent its pleasant, drowsy, dreainy, 
trickling noise to the whole scane, and « 
statue of the god Cupid, blindfolded, but 
with one eye peeping under the handker- 
chief, superiutended, as it were, personally 
this charming little corner, where any 
invderately clever couple could see and 
hear everybody, and reimaiu unperceived 


| themselves, 


“You can remeve your mask if you are 
hot,’’ said the Hussar coolly, as he took a 
seat beside her. “No cau see you 
here.”’ F 

“Except you,”’ 
self rapidly. 

‘It does not matter about me in thr east, 
Let ine look at your hand, and I’! 
A YOu af 


one 


with a !augh,fannine’ her- 


i t@i; you 


i’ win 

aif i pi “I 7 i said 

“You are Miss Dane—Miss Rosaiona 
Dane ?”’ 

a) wonder hew you founa 


Supposing I say [ ain not ; 


that our 
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“You would be quite right—you are not, 
in reality.” 

“And, pray, what else do you take ine 
for? You may bave two guesses, play. 
fully. 

we Ln awh want to Phd awe 

“You are ron ° 

“I am,” eapremsivel ’ owieor than most. 
You as unt to the world at 
} Dat, in reality, you have been tar. 
rie| for years. You see Mrs. Allan Gor. 

At this announcement—inade to her b 
the huagar in alow volos, leaning confi- 
dentialiy towards ber—she utte a little 
sinothbered exclamation, and dropped her 


: I know.” 


fan at his feet. He picked it + 4 very care- | 
16 


= and, handing it back to her, said— 
“Ain T right or not?” 

“You are in one sense, and not in another; 
but how did you find out my secret? 
There is only one person in the world who 
knows it besides inyse.f and two women. 


Me has wid you!” she exciaiined, remov- 
jug tke inmask with hurried fingers, and 
realing great startled eyes, flauing with 


indignation, and a face as white as her 


gown. 
[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
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Lost on the Road. 


BY CHAKLES KEED, 








CHAPTER 1. 
Sif I was not sure 1 beard «a child ery- 
ing loudly, Mills.”’ 
“Oh my, Master Fairfax, you're tan- 
‘cuul.” 

It's not fancy. 
Milis.’’ 

Atthis the woman turned her head, with 
ita twinkling black eyes, on one side, 

The boy, rather a handsome little fellow, 
about nine years old, tall and strong for his 
age, did the saine, and beld up a chubby 
finyer to impose silence. . 


“There it is again, Mills, and didn’t vou | 


hear itcry ‘Dada?’ said the boy. 

“Well, | almost think as I did ‘ear some. 
thin’, but wherever be you a-gon ? | never 
see such a boy, never." 

For ere herspeech was half concluded, 
littie Fairfax Otway bad scrambled (throngh 
the hedge that divided their own planta- 
tions from the high road, and) was velling 
at the pitch of his young voice to his 
nurse, 

“T can't come through that ‘ere hole, Mas- 
ter Pairtax, Whatever be you thinking of?” 
expostulated the worn, 

“But i've found her. 
little girl, don’t ery. 

“Til take care of vou.’ and panting with 
eager baste,the boy again appeared through 
the gap in the fence, dragging aller bin a 
pretty, fair child, 

Yos, pretty, in spite of rags and dirt, 
pretty, notwithstanding toe simears down 
the wet cheeks, the black berry-stained lips, 
the rueful countenance, aud the poor, torn 
apparel, 

“airfux Otway saw that the eyes were full 
and blue, as those in his dead sister's doll, 
so carefully hidden away iu the nursery 
press, and that the bair, too, in spite of its 
unoombed condition, was bright and golden 
as little Minna’s had been, 

‘Master Fairfax! Whatever next?" ex- 
~ostulated Mills, «You've no business to 

ring that little dirty creature in ‘ere ; take 
her back directly.” 

“] shan't,"’ cried the boy,  flercely. 
“You're lost on the road, aren't you, little 
girl?" 

*Ye-es,”’ sobbed the child,clinging to her 
young champion, 

“Never inind, don’tery any more,’ and 
he stooped to kiss away the tears, “I'll 
take vou home with me to ny saniina ; 
coine along, this is the way.”’ 

And in spite of Mills'’s expostulations, he 
hurried to the house, dragging the child 
with him, 

Long before poor Mills, who was rather 
stout and beavy, could overtake them, Fair- 
fax had run upthe wide, white steps, across 
the bandseme marble hall, and wasin the 
presence of a lady, very young and _ fair, 
who sat writing in the large drawing- 
roum. 

‘Mamma, maimnuia,’’ cried the breathless 
child, “I've found a little sister. I've 
brought youa littio Minna--oh, she's so 
Ake, isn’t she, manina ? Do keep her.” 

The lady addressed had turned ber bead 
at the entrance of the children, 

Her face Lianched as she looked at the 
new comer. 

The ready tears rushed to her eyes. 

“Fairfax, my dear boy, where did you 


find her ? She is, indeed, like iny poor lit- | 


Ue lust girl. But so ragged, 8o dirty. Come, 
little one, and tell ine how you got into this 
sa plight?” 

She drew the child tenderly to her, but 
she wastoo young to be explivit, she “had 
been fora ride with dada, 

Dada had left her somhow. 

She had ovine « long way in the cart, had 
gone after the blackberries, etc.”’ 

Notbing tore lucid or explanatory could 
be obtained froin the sinall damsel. 

As to the naine of the place whence she 
had come, or of any more explicit title than 
dada, this was not to be arrived at. 

So the boy had his way. 

The little foundling obtained a good home 
at Sedbury Park, «a kind motber in Mrs. 


Otway, and wnuch affection from the gen- 
eral, ber husband, who was considerably 
his wife's senior, while, asfor Fairfax, her 
young discoverer, hia idolatry seemed to 


increase as years rolled on, and all to be 
lavished atthesbrine of the pretty little 
wail and stray, who had crept into the 


shoes of hia dead sister, Minna, for strange | 


Do just listen for while, | 


Here, come along, | 


ever penetrated to Sedbury Park. 
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CHAPTER II. 
|": ELVE year come next Michaelinas 





mince I lost her. Aye, poor litthe Molly. 


to say,no inqairies respecting the lost child 
bad 


| 


I imiadoubt me but the gaisies covers | 


her afore this," and the old gray-aired man 

puffed at his pipe, blinked his eyes, and 
| scowled his white, overhanging brows to 
| Conoeal the tears that alter all this interval 
would come forth, when he spoke of bis lit- 
tle grandchild. 





CHAPTER IIL. 

ET her pack up ber traps and be off to 
them that own her; a r’s brat, to 
toss ber head and set up her back at our 

sun, growled ol General Otway, blinking 
bis eyes angrily, and gnawing atthe white 
beard that encircled bis mouth, 

“Ob, hush, bush !” cried his kind wife,in 
sore distress, for there in the doorway stool 


| Minna, and by the glazing of terror in the 


| heard the old 


“Well, it’s inany a year since I was in | 


this part, neighbor,” quoth the sailor 

friend. 

| “Thirteen about, for our good ship has 

| been to the Pacific, and tossing about in 
inany countries, but I mind the little lass 
well. I give herasinall ship as I rigged, 

, mate, don’t 'ee re xollect now ?” 

“Aye, that do I,and how you sinacked 


| standing by the window 


the poor little lass ‘cause she fell into the — 


burn a-sailin’ of it.” 
An old woinan ina mob cap and clean 


| print gown,who sat inaking lace at the win- | 


dow, nodded her head,and tne white-haired 
nan continued— 

“AS Vou was a-saving, 
strange lows, and I'll tell ee all I can about 
it. 

‘Our Bob—Bob Hale, her father—you 
inijnd him ?—he were never steady, not a 





idie courses. Well, be had no wile, for our 
| poor girl died, and only this bit of a bairu ; 
1is ways ain't our ways, and he lives over 


| such like, but is more ofteu drunk than 


sober, 


to furrin parts,but he were uncotnmon fond 
in his way; of the child, and would come in 
of aevenin’ and play with her by the 
together, 

“As ill-luck would ‘ave it, I ketches cold 


friend, twas a | 


bad-hearted chap, but too much give upto | 


the blacksinith’s sbop, shoes borses and | 


“Well, be’ve bad a rare hankerip’ to go | 


bour | 


and gets laid up with a rheumatic attack, so | ; 
| and noble, the best inan in the world, but,”’ 
| she sighed, “I have always looked on him 


as I can't go with ny cartto and froin Bush- 
mere, as I used. 


‘and he'd yo for me. Well, [ was mighty 
atraid, ’cos of the drink, but he does it 
right enough for four days, 


“Down comes Bob, as civil as you please, | 


“On the filth, a bright, sunny morning | 
| alwavs done ; we have been as parents to 


nothin’ will do but litthe Mary must go 
along of him; so the pretty 


well pleased, goes. They uever comes 
back.’ 

The olé€ man held up both tretnbling 
hanJds— 

“No, they never comes home no more, 
aud the Lord only Knows what come to 


om.” 


lass, right | 


“But the horse and eart? You found them | 


inate ?' asks the sailor, 

“Aye, we found ‘em, tracked ‘em some 
thirty inile from ‘'ere—near Portsmouth, 
where I don’t doubt a8 Bob had embarked 
for sone furrin country and took the child 
with hitn,’’ 

The friend shook his had, 

“He might work his passage over, but 
the litthe un——" 


| darkness—the 


biue eye, by the quivering of the delicate 
lips, and by the anguish written on every 
feature, it was evident that she had over- 
eneral’s hasty speech. 

**Minna,” cried Mrs, Otway. 

But ere the word had left her mouth, the 
girl had turned and fled. 

“Henry; how can you be so bitter, so 
cruel ?" she said, tor her, quite sharply, 
and then followed her foster-child. 

She found ber in her little bedroom, 
overlooking the 
park, dangerously tearless and composed, 

Mrs. Otway would bave augured better 
had she found her in tears. 

“Minna, dearest,” she sald, persuasively, 
“the general is vexed that you will not 
yield to Fairtax, Men are hasty and un- 
reasonable; he does not mean the bitter 
things he says.” : 

Minna turned round slowly, and Mrs, 
Otway did not sike the still look on her face 
the tearless glitter of her eye. 

“He called ine a beggar’s brat; am I a 
beggar’s brat, mamma, do sg think ?” 

**No, no, love, that was his temper; the 
general loves you, or he would not wish 
you to marry bis son; think no more of 
it.”* 

“T cannot marry Fairfax, mamma, because 
we have grown up together; it seeins horri- 
ble, unnatural,.”’ 

“Ah,my darling,but that is a girl’s fancy; 
there is no tie of blood between you,and he 
has sethis heart upon you. Surely that 
letter this morning ought to have moved 
you, Minna ?” 

“Ob, mamma, Fairfax is all that is good 


as a brother. 

“I wish I could go back to those that own 
ine a8 papa—-] mean, the general said’’— 
and she colored. 

‘‘Minna, dear, call him papa, as you have 


you.” 
” “Yes, till Fairfax wished me to be_ his 
wite; but you 
nostled close to the — heart—*] should 
grieve to leave you, but it would be better. 
Oh, inamina, I have been trying to think, 
and I cannot remember where I lived I 
came to you, or | would go back.” 
“Nonsense, love!’’ cried Mrs. Otway, 
caressing her,and she fancied the storm had 
blown over; but when night came, and 
darkness of a stuimuner’s 
night--tell upon Sedbury, the wounded 
spirit chafed sorely atthe words she had 


| overheard, 


“You don't think as they went abroad, | 


Norris ?"' asked the old man,quickly. 
“Well, Mr, Hardy, it ain't for meto say ; 
he might bave had money to pay for tbe 
littie un’s passage, you know ?” 
“Well, that’s possible, that’s just possi- 


ble; but Robert was never aman to save, | 
though so long as our = Mary lived,they 


kept a roof over their heads. 
say as you're wrong.’’ 
“Atall events, from that day to this, 
you've never set eyes on the child?” 
“No, Mr. Norris,’’ quoth the old dame, 
breaking, with quavering voice, into the 


Still, ] won’t 


“A beggar’s brat! Why does she not 
pack up her trapsand be off to them that 
own her!” 

Oh! it was a bitter sting! too bitter to bear 
aud leaving a loving farewell for the kind 
woinan who had been as a mother to her, 
poor Minna stole forth into the pitiless chill 
of a wet autuinn night, to fight her way, if 
possible,back to the good old soul of whom 
her childhood had some dim recollection. 

On, on, she walked—two miles, three— 
till she caine to a town. 


There she begged a bed at a small inn 


' where she was not known, and, having a 


conversation, ‘we've never seen our sweet | 


little lass since the day as Robert set off to 
to go to Bushinere,and instead of returning 
hone, went on to Portsmouth, 

*’T were not for want of asking, neither ; 
for when ny good man traced the horse 
and cart to the Bell Inn there, and found 
by description as ’twas Bob left it, be went 
on to the docks—didn’t he, George ?”’ 

**Kes, ees, surely’’—and the old man took 
up the tale—* I went on to the docks, as 
Sairey saves, and tried w make ont the 
ships as had sailed, and who'd sailed in 
eu. 

“But if twas him, ‘twas in another name. 
There was a Harley in the ‘Albatross,’ and 
1 couldn't but think "twas the same, and 
he'd altered his name on purpose as we 
shouldn’ttrace ’im; but there were no 
child with him. However, 1 thought may- 
hap he'd smuggled the little lass soime- 

how,” 
Norris nodded his head thoughttully for 
| afew minutes. 
Then Mre, Hardy said— 


“I wouldn’t 80 much he’ minded givin’ 
, up the little lasa, if Robert had been a dif. 

ferent inan, but though tond enough o’ the 
| Chila when sober, he night not ba’ been so 
when the drink was 1n hiin.’’ 

“Ob, Mrs. Hardy,” replied the friend, 
soothingly, ‘“he’d be another man out 
there, mayhap. 


**My poor brother as went to the bad in 
England, was a changed man,a-sheep farm- 
in’ in Orstraly. The Lord would protect the 
blessed child, muin.”’ 

“Aye, Mr. Norris,you be right,’’ cried the 
old man, ‘It's a strange thing,but 1 never 
drives iny cart ‘one from Bushimere at 


night, but I fancies as I hears her pretty 
voice a-callin'—‘Dada,’ or “Grappa.’ Aud 
in the wailin’ o' the wind ber cry coines 1 


right piteous. 

‘“j00d Lord ! and to think as it's 
upon twelve year agone, and 
soul, if she ain't one o 
a tall young ooman. Mercy ine! ’tis ‘ard two 
think them as you lostin childhood don’t 
keep children forever.”’ 


(7001's anyels.is now 





little inoney in her purse, she doubted not 
she should be able to make her way on. 
On—but where ? 
Oh, kind fortune would befriend her. 
The next day she asked the naines of the 
towns around, and, hearing that of Bush- 


| mere, paused as if struck by its souud. 


Could she have a fly to go there ? 

The tnan opened his eyes, 

“A fly, iniss ! Why, ’tis nore nor twenty 
mile from ’ere. Ifso be as you wanted to 
get there, you’d best drive to Murtield, and 
there take the train.” 

Minna assented, and, following out this 
direction, was in less than three ‘:ours at 
Bushinere, 

Al ! now all seemed very 
her. 

The white-steepled church, the old red 
brick rectory, and, why, that was the very 
int where ber good old grandfather used to 
put up bis carrier’s cart. 

She hurried thither. 

“The old carrier, miss,’’ repeated the old 
ostier, scraching his head; ‘‘do ’ee inean old 
Hardy?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the girl, clasping her 
hands—bow the name camne back to her. 

“Well, sure, and he’ve left ’ere this half 


familiar to 


' hour—’twere his day.” 


‘ 


“Can vou let me have a fly to drive to his 
house ?”’ 


“Well,” replies the man, doubtfully, | 


‘lis a inatter of ten or twelve mile, but 
I’]l ask imaster.”’ 


coming to look at the travel-worn female, 
and doubting the security ef his money : 
“very sorry, iss, but our horses are ual] 
gone to the races nigh here !"’ 

This was talse, 

“Ou, he goes slowly, I can catch him, halt 
an hour, did you say ?” she asked. 

Phe ostler nodded, bitting a straw in his 
inouth, and staring at the pertivacious jin- 
qulrer. 

W as she ad ? 

But er ad answered tl 

Vv t 111i Se [ gir was 
rt WOneG @ ih) 
SLOrin Caine on, 
ano nip a. Sleetand driving rain, but 
Still poor Minna,mad with anxiety 

anxiety and . 
ror, kept on, ° sie 


le, when a heavy 


i 
are kind, matwma’’—she | 





‘aoen Le yee =4 tee Se 

eow er gor for there, she! 
ered beneath « spreading oak, she > 
the cart aud horse, another horse, time does 
not stand still with animals, and stooping 
a8 though to pick a stone from ite : 
an old man in athick graat goat, mum. 
bling to himeelf. 

“Well, here's a pretty pickle. A precious 
storm, and you turned as laine as you 
Jock. How are we to get home to-night ?” 

“Grandtather !’’ 

The old man beard the cry and wheeled 
round. 


Poor Minna had drawn the hood of her 
cloak over her head, till it almost shrouded 
her teatures, but would he, who had dwelt 
on her bonnie face, for twelve years, not 
know his child ? 

“Molly, my darlin’ bairn,’’ be cried. 

She was in his arins in a minute. 

yo old name sounded very strangely fa- 
miliar. . 

The clond rolled away from between 
thei, and Minna recall to the fall, in 
that moment, that “blood is stronger thea 
water.”’ 

Even Jock seemed to catch the infection 
of happiness, and trotted lainely home to 
Meadowcroit, with his burden of delight 
behind biin. 





CHAPTER IV. 


T was a merry Christinas at Meadowcroft, 
for that old Hardy had found bis grand- 
child was soon noised abroad,aind all the 

neighbors came to have a peep at her, and 
wish them joy. 

But it seems that poor huinan nature can 
never be content,for so long acclimtised 
to an atinospbere of purity and refinement 
at Sedbury Park, Minna shrank from equal- 
ity with the simple souls around Ler. 

There was something repulsive in the 
rough grasp of the men. 

The rude kisses of the women showered 
on her as an equal,who had been for so long 
a time away froin them. 

To ber grandparents the loving heart re- 
turned with all the warmth of her youth, 
but beyond it she could not extend the feel- 


ing. 

Kiinus bad been brought up asa lady,and 
as a lady sbe naturaily shrank from ing 
“Hail fellow, well met!’ with the lower 
class, 

To her horror, “Muster” Norris, the 
inate of the Australian ship, the ‘“‘Hereford- 
shire,”’ ber childhood’s aduwiirer, became 
particular in his attentions, and Miss Mary, 
as he politely called her, then recoiled with 
lar greater horror than she had done from 
the overtures of Fuirfax Otway. 

Indeed now, she often cast a sigh back to 
her old life, her dear friends Jeft forever, 
and as Fairfax became more of a stranger 
so his meimory grew dearer, Lissunin the 
ascendant. 

She bad not said farewell to Sedbury two 
monibs before she sighed capriciously for 
the refined home she had left forever. 

Never had she felt so strangely out of 
plave, so ohn f lonely, for there was 
no communion of feeling ween her and 
ber new friends. 

Minna ~=s shrank 
**Molly.”’ 

She pined for her rosewood desk, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, her work-box of deli- 
cate white wood, clainped with steel fittings 
her nutnberless dainty little treasures left 
behind her at Sedbury Park. 

Now on this Christmas Eve a nuinber of 
friends and neighbors were to assemnble_ in 
Hardy’s kitchen, there to celebrate the sea- 
son, and the return of pe 

Verily tor her the “‘fatted calf’ was to be 
one and there was to be great rejvic- 

Dg. 

Good Dame Hardy was up to her ears in 
the manufacture of mince pies and sylisbub 
puffing and red over the fire in the large 
ag kitchen, iu spite of falling snow out- 
side. 

‘The old carrier stamped in every now 
and then, his aged face ruddy with the 
cold, blowing on his fingers and cracking 
his joke. 

“Now, Mary, do stir thyself, there’s a 
good wencb,”’ quoth the dame, to the list- 
less girl who stood leaning against the lat- 
ticed pane, looking somewhat mourn fuily 
across the little farinyard, watching the old 
lady plucking her geese, as Hardy laugh- 
ingly called the white suow flakes. 

**Do stir thyself, now, and run across to 
the hen-bouse, and see if that cuckoo Lork- 
ing have laid her egg,for I’m running wain 
short.” 

‘*But it’s snowing, grandmotber,” cried 
Minna, opening ber eyes. 

The old dame laughed. 

“Snowjng,” and she inimicked the acoent 
ot horror; “snowing! well what if i¢ be? 
*"Twon't melt you gal. Take ny old cloak 
there and put on them pattens,”’ 

With a face, pallid as genuine disgust 
could make it, poor Minna obeyed, and for 


from being called 


/ the hundredth time sorely regretted the 
“Can't do it,” said the host, a surly man, | 


folly that had induced her to leave all the 
refinement of Sedbury Park for the rough 
homeliness of Meadowcroft. 

But there, she bad done it now, and it 
was of no use to Waste such bitter repent- 
auce upon it. 

= * ” * * 


The evening camne,and with it the fiddlers 
who were to scrape a merry jig on their dis- 
cordant instruments, for the good folks to 
‘foot it away,” in the large stone kitchen. 

Then came soine rosy, buxoin lasses in 
clean white frocks.and inany a sheepish lad 

n sprigged waistcoat and dancing shoes, 
with his hair still wet and shining sleeked 
upon his low torehead. i 

And many was the admiring glance and 


Jocund compliment expended on poor Min 


na, who colored and shrank 
rough familiarity, 


bauek at the 
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ned her ankle, she pleaded, 
presently she quietly stole away trom 
the busy scene of ——- - A>, Sant 
of the house, where, in a dar x 
Sane and wearily pressed her head 


against the window e. 
“Ob, how foolish pay BE se “If 
I could only go back to bury Park? Ah 


but the general would tell me to go about 
iny benieoen, and rightly too,” she added, 
bitterly; “aud Fairfax, dear Fairfax, my 
darling brother.’’ 

Here she put ber white hands to her face 
and sobbed. 


Then there caine a tapping at the window. 


beside her. 

She started and recoiled e 

Two faces were looking in. 

“Who are you?” she cried, trembling. 

“Let us in, little girl, and we'll soon tell 
you; don’t keep us out in the cold.” 

Alinost before the words were out of the 
Tm mouth, the door was opened and 

inna weeping in his arms, 

“Hush, hush, my bairn, what now ?’’ 
cooed the old soldier, softly. “What, run 
away from your daddy tor a few harsh 
words ? 

“Pooh, forget and forgive. Here Fairfax 
you can comfort this girl better than I can, 
take her.”’ 

Minna blushed and hung back, but Fair- 
fax Otway clasped and held her close to his 
beart till somehow she clung there, and felt 
a new feeling grow within her, probably 
due to absence and pining, certainly one 
that had never been there before for her 
foster-brother. 

Darling,” he whispered, pressin 
lips ‘o hers. “‘Thank God, we've foun 
at last. 
na?” 

“If you care to have me, never, Fairfax, 
pever,”’ and the young tman felt by the 
warinth of the wordsand the strength of 
her caress, that the dear love of his life was 
now his forever. 

It required very little persuasion to in- 
duce the jolly old general to join that 
Christmas party,and Minna’s ankle seemed 
wonderfully to have recovered its strength 
as she danced “down the middie and up 
again,’’ with her chosen lover, so gallant 
and bandsome,she night well lee) proud ot 
him. 

Caleb Norris found consolation in a rosy- 
cheeked dainsel, and frolicked away with 


his 
you 
You'll never leave us again, Min- 


the rest of them, 80 that Minna had not his | 


broken heart on ber conscience, and the 
whole evening culminated in a grand kiss- 
ing under the mistletoe, in which Minna 
was entirely monopolised by the general 
and his son, and the evening concluded 
with the cheery parting of the yuests, and 
froin all sides resounded “A werry Christ- 
nas, a merry Christinas!”’ 
* * . * * . 


A letter from Robert Hale, in Australia, 
arrived the following week. ° 

It stated that his old thirst for drink had 
overpowered him, and on his way to Ports- 
mouth, he had stayed solong in a public- 
house that he had lost the child, and al- 
though he had meant to take her with him 
abroad then, he dared not show bis face at 
home, but trusted the baby would fall 
among kind people. 

He was now dying, and hoped to be for- 
given for all nis sins. 

Minna had no recollection of her father, 
but she looked very grave, as became 
her. 

Fairfaxtput his arm round her. 

“My poor darling ; we must freely for- 
yive him, for out of evil comes ofttimes 
ood ; had it not heen tor that terrible vice, 
what bappiness night not I have missea, 
since you would never have been ‘Lost on 
the Road.” 

SS ak Alin ee 

As in in every other profession or busi- 
ness, there is a field for woman’s individual 
labor. The woman who can desigu her own 
dresses and — them to the style, age, 
and condition of her customers, holds rank 
among the artists of the day. There are 
conventional dress-makers— those whoa 
inake their dresses after the French fashion- 
plates, utterly regardless of the characteris- 
tics of their custoiners—and there .are wo- 
men, too, who can with impunity wear 
these conventional clothes ; while the great 
——, of wearers of gowns have a great 
and intense longing for garments entirely 
their own, not patterned exactly after those 
worn by their neighbors. 

Dress-inakers, with ideas and sense, and 
judgment enough to carry them out, are 
what we need. By merest chance we now 
and then fall upon an artistic dress-inaker, 
who believes that the rales which govern 
art in other things should govern it in re- 
gard to covering and adurning the buman 
body. Such a dress-maker enhances the 
beauty of the figure and diminishes the de- 
tects,not by padding, which is insufferable, 
but by judicious selections of styles and 
artistic arrangements of folds and ful nesses. 

——— ee 

‘““THERE are five personsin the car and 
only four fares '’’ said the conductor as he 
opened the door. All the passengers looked 
up at each other, and a iman who sat read- 
ing a paper slowly turned io bis wife and 


queried :—“*W by,dear, didn’t you pay your 
fare whe! Pt ‘ 4 
LHDseent 
— ° te 
lin who seeks @xciusi¥v 
ests will never find them, forthev lie not 


in the path he is pursuing. Duty to others 
and an enlightened self-love teach the same 
lessons. 
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The Defeated Plot. 


BY BK. LINWOUD SMITH, 








RS. ELSINGTON reclined in «un atti- 

tude of the most perfect grace and 

ease on one of the low velvet couches 
that were drawn up before the fire, 

She was a magnificently beautiful woinan, 
and proud and vain, as such women cannot 
hel, being. 

Her complexion made her look twenty 
years younger than she really was, and 
made you wonderif it could be possible 


that she was the inother of the tall, blonde - 


young fellow that came lazily in. 

You saw the resemblance between them 
at a glance. 

It was worship—nothing short of it—the 
feeling she entertained for her manly, in- 
dependent son, especially and particularly 
since his return, not a fortnight since, froin 
a three years’ tour. 

Rich Elsington hau never dene but one 
thing that grieved his mother, and even 
that, now, seemed a thing of the far distant 
past, so long as Rich’s three years’ absence 
aid between biin and what his mother con- 
sidered bis fully ; what Rich bad come to 
think a very sharp stroke of Destiny; what 
really was—the engagement that had 
existed between him and Cora Baldwin 
when he went away—the love affuir that 
had been athorn in the flesh of Mrs. Elsing- 
ton until Rich bad gone over the seas, 

He came in, his fair, frank face lighted 
with the proud smile with which be always 
welcomed his lady-inother. 

“fam glad you are not busy, mother. I 


feared you would be so absorbed, that my | 


time had not yet come to ask you a very 
iinportant question.” 

Mrs. Elsington wondered at the growing 
seriousaess of his handsoine face, 

“Sit down, Rich. You bave asked several 
questions in the two weeks you have been 
at home, and I have answered them all— 
haven't 1? Ithink one more will not be 
an impossibility.”’ 

Rich walked to the low marble mantel, 
and leaned his arin carelessly against it, his 
earnest face slightly inclined towards his 
mother, and his eyes looking into hers, 

“It’s about Cora, mother. What has be- 
come of ber ?” 

For one little instant Mrs, Elsington’s 
heart throbived violently. 

“Oh, Cora? Why, you knew Baldwin 
had been detected in a gigantic fraud,didn’t 
you? Mrs. Baldwin died just after of a 
broken heart at her husband's disgrace,and 
Cora -let ine see—yes, I ain quite sure, she 
married some tine ago—a year or so since, 
if } aw not mistaken.”’ 

‘Married, married! Mother you make 
the announcement as if you forgot how I 
loved her, My little Cora inarried? 
Well——”’ 

He coinpressed his lips. 

For all Cora Baldwin had ceased writing 
to him very shortly after he had gone away; 
for all he had come gradually to know 
there was something wrong somewhere, 
and the probability that Cora had ceased to 


care for him; yet, on the heels of all this, | of her, surged over his faee as she 
’ 


his mother’s announceinent went hoine 
with a thrill of pain and regret. 

After a silence that seemed to Mrs. El- 
sington hours,so keenly were her memories 
at work with their merciless reminder, 
Rich spoke. 


“Cora Baldwin was the only girl I ever | 
1 


loved, and she, like all the rest, ae 
me talse on the tirst occasion. other, 
when you gave her the letters I enclosed, 
what did she say? She 
them after a few months,”’ 

Mrs. Elsington’s cheeks flushed slightly. 

“Rich, you must not ask me er 
about it. It is enough that she is married, 
and nothing to you hereafter. Dear, will 
you be iny escort this afternoon? I will 
ring for luncheon at once if you will.” 

And so Cora Baldwin’s naine was hushed 
between the two. 

* * * Sd - 


“‘Papa!”’ 

A voice as low and silvery as the tune of 
athrostie, with tender contraito cadences 
lingering round the word she whispered as 
she bent over a lounge where a teeble- 
linbed, white-baired old nan was lying. 

“Yes, Cora; 1am not asleep. You want 
me for anything ?”’ 

It was a fine face, for all the seains and 
lines drawn on it by care, trouble, and 

in. 

Peony to tell you I have succeeded at 
last, papa. Papa, tell me you are so 
pleased.’’ 

Mr. Baldwin’s lips quivered. 

“My darling, ny noble, brave darling, to 
think how you have worked and slaved 


She interrupted him in playful protest. 
“Slaved! Now, papa, that is all the 
thanks I get for keeping myself pretty for 
ou. 
ad been worked to death?” 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





never answered | 


| cally. 


| yours. 


“Why, papa, I shall have a lovely time. 
I won't be in the shop at all, madeinoiselle 
said, but will goto the houses of the cus- 
tomers, and let thei select their patterns 
and fit them, and take their orders. 

She was putting on be: hat and veil be- 
= the looking-glass, aud then turned to 

mn. 

“I promised Mademoiselle Thilman I'd 
begin at once, She’s very busy, and the 
sooner I gothe sooner the salary begins. 
I'll be in at six, papa.” 

She kissed bis torehead — so bis 
white hair with a thoughtful, ly air 
that made it seein that two had changed 
their relative position towards each other ; 
and then she went out, and outside the 
door the smiles all vanished from her face, 
and the glow from ber eyes, for there was 
no need to assume the semb of 
ners that was so essential before her father. 

Yet Cora’s step was tirm anu decisive as 
she went along the crowded streets to Thil- 
man’s establishinent, where a line of car- 
ri stood at the curbstones, 

he forewoinan gave Cora her orders at 
once, 

There were three ladies to be visited that 
afternoon, and messures and orders to be 
taken; and Cora had three addresses 
written, atall of which she was* required to 
report within two hours, 

he first wok very little time, so Cora 
went w the second address on her card. 

She was ushered in by the pompous foot- 
man in livery, who showed her into 
Madaie’s boudoir. 

Inthe sott perfamed twilight she dis- 
cerned a queenly woinan sitting beside the 
fire, reading languidly; at a window, a 
gentleman looking out, 

Then the lady turned in her chair, aud 
bestowed a glance on her that her pet 
white poodle might have resented as the 
essence of indiflerence. 

“The young person fromm Madaine Thil- 
man’s? Just ring the bell, yonder, for my 
maid to attend to the patterns.” 

Cora’'s heart bounded. 

It was Mrs, Elsington—Rich Elsington's 
mother ! 

All the exquisite color faded from her 
sweet face in th agitation of the moment, 
but her brave proud eyes more than coim- 
pensated in the fire that leaped to thei. 

But her voice was perfectly even as she 
answered— 

“Thank you, I will 
ring the beil.”’ 

She had thrown back her veil. 

There was a feeling in her heart that she 
would ineet ber new destiny face to face, 
with not even asheet of gauze between. 

So she walked to the bell-rope, with her 
eyes glaring like lamps, her lips firmly 
compressed, her little bare hand extended 
towards the blue silken tassel—just as tho 
curtains of the window stirred, and Rich 
Elsington stepped out, hurriedly, eagerly, 
with a bewilderinent on his face that 
changed to perfect bliss as he rushed up w 
her. 

“Cora! Cora! 
Cora Baldwin !"’ 

Then, when the sharp, sudden pallor of 
surprise, and bitter memories of his neglect 
paused 
just where his startling words arrested her 
—when he saw that, Rich suddenly reinein- 
bered what bis inotber had said—Cora was 
married—Cora was nothing to him again. 

Mrs. Elsington sprang from ber low, 
luxurious chair, 

“What do you mean by such wild non- 
sense, Rich ?’’ 

She felt the blood receding from 
cheeks as Cora’s clear voice answered— 

“He means nothing, nadam; [ am awk- 
ward not to explain I atin no longer a friend 
ot Mr. Rich Elsington—simply Miss Bald- 
win, of Madeinoiselle Thilunan’s establish- 
ment.” 


Mrs, Elsington. 


My own little girl—little 


her 


There was a ring alimost uf deflance in her | 


tones, and she turned coldly to her package 
of patterns. 

ich dashed them right and 
eager bandsome face all alight. 

‘‘Don’t touch the patterns, nother, Cora, 
] want to know what it means. Mother, 
you told ine she was married. Cora, Cora, 
my darling, tell mne——”’ 

Mrs. Elsington leaned her haughty head 
among the cushions, and Ms sarcasti- 
Cora drew ber proud figure up. 

“If you please, Mr. Elsington — not 
Do you suppose I would even as 
much acknowledge one who has acted as 


leit, his 


yee have done? Did you not cease your 


etters a8 8000 48—as poor papa’s trouble 
came—the very time l need a friend ? 
Did I not write vou five letters begging to 
know wherein I had -offeritied you, and 


| reiterating words whose imeimory makes 


Honor bright, now, do I look as if I , 


Her bright face was all aglow, and her | 


brown eyes seemed overflowing with joy- 
ousness ; and Mr. Baldwin’s face lightened 
a moment under ber magnet‘sin. 

“My princess, to think you should cling 
to me, when all the world believes ine 





guilty of = 

‘‘Papa, we agreed never to discuss that. 
You know all the world couldn't tnake me 
believe it of you, and even if it had been 
tru tid Ly et agin toe worid 

ake g 

a 4 

Mir paid Ww £ , 

“Thy nan's ! { ra ) ‘ paid 1) 
common fitter ofthe very wouien who have 
soorned you since——”’ 


Cora laughed blithely. 


| eyes Rich took the girl in 


i 


my face burn? Mr. Elsington, we will 
drop the subject.’’ 
Rich’s face was pale as ddath and his blue 


| eyes had in them a stern glean that effect- 


ually routed the idea of letting the subject 
drop. 

He stepped nearer the girl, his bead bent 
in a peculiar earnest way be bad. 

“Cora, there has been a fearful mistake. 





For a year I wrote to you under cover of | 


my mother, and never heard a 


line trom | 


you—never kuew of your famiiy troubles | 


until my return—a fortnight ago. 
my letters 1 reiterated confessions of love 
that I ain pot ashamed to repeat ; Cora, can 
it be as it was belore I wentaway? Cora, 
Cora! tust I lose iny darling after all ?’ 
His face was full of pleadit 


e v 


if passion and 


never Wiii wv 
Right before his mother’s coolly siniling 
bis arias and 


kissed ber, 


Cora, in| 


—— hs | 
ientific and Useful 
Scientific and Useful. 

Fiizs.—Half a plit of beliling , water 
poured upon a quarter of an ounce of quas- 
a em avevtened with sugapor 
cle will destroy flies, and is perfectly haru- 
less to buinan beings or animals, 

INVISIBLE Inxk.—To make invisible ink, 
take linseed oi], 1 part; water of amnonia, 
20 parts; pure water, 100 parts. Mix thor- 
oughly and shake well before using. To 
make the writing appear, dipthe paper iu 
water. The characters fade as the paper 
dries, 

BRASS AND GLASs.—For cementing 
brass on glass there is reovutiinbenidéd a resin 
soap inade by boiling one. part of caustic 
soda, three parts of colophonium (resin) 
and five parts of water and, finally, knead- 
ing the wholein about half the quantity of 
plaster of Paris. It is well suited for fasten- 
ing brass tops on brass lainps. 

Spots on CLoru,. — An excellent tincture 
to reinove spots from woolen cloth is wnade 
of aloohol 90 per cent., sulphate of naptha- 
line, French oil of tarpentine, spirits of sal- 
ainmoniac and soapwort. The latter must 
be boiled, sieved, mixed with the other four 
ingredients and bottled. To remove spots 
of tar, resin or wax, soapwort can be dis- 
pensed with, the other chemicals being 
sufficiently effective. 

ALUM IN FLouR.—A simple but Infalli- 
ble test for alum in flour: Ifa portion of 
adulterated flour is placed in a small quan- 
tity of chloroform the flour floats, while the 
alum or other mineral matter sinks to the 
bottoin. Inasimilar way aluin in bread 
nay be instantly detected by »vlaciug a 
sinall piece of the sus {loaf in a sola- 
tion of log-wood and carbonate of ammo- 
a if aluin be preseut the bread will turn 

ue, 

To WRITE ON STEEL.—Clean the steel 
with some oil and cover its surface with a 
layer of nolten beeswax. A sharp-pointed 
stick is used to write on the wax, so as to 
lay bare the parts of the metal which have 
to retain the writing. The parts thus ex- 
posed are covered by means of « brush with 
a mixture of six parts nitric acid and one 
part inuriatic acid, After tive minutes the 
inetal 1s placed in water in order to stop the 
further action of the acid mixture. 

_————— i — © <<... 


Farm and tbarden. 





SETTING HeENS.—To break up setting 
hens have seven pens, cne for each day of 
the week, then all hens found wanting to 
set on any day of the week should be put in 
the pen corresponding to that day. Kee 
them in tive days, By this arrangement it 
is easily told how long each hen or pen of 
hens have been in. 

THE So1L.-— Nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
are the most costiy and most po ent ele- 
nents in fertilization, and in imany soils 
they are the only element which need to be 
supplied. Hence, such dung of animale as 
supplies the greatest quantity of these ele- 
nents is the most valuable. The fresh 
dung of swine when they are well fed is 
ricber in these two substances than that of 
horses, sheep or cattle. 

POLISH FOR PINE Woopv.—A wash of 
one part nitric acid in ten parts water will 
impart a stain reseinbling inahogany to pine 
wood that does not contain much resin. 
When the wood is thoroughly dry, shellac- 
varnish will iinpart a fine polish to the sur- 
face. A glaze of carmine or lake will pro- 
duce a rosewood finish. A turpentine ex- 
tract of alkanet root produces a beautiful 
stain which admits of French polishing. 
Asphaitum, thinned with turpentine, 
makesan excellent malogany color on new 
work, 

FARMING IN BELGIUM.—The magnifi- 
cent farming of Beigiuin has often been re. 
ferred to by writers. It is necessity in that 
country, as in Others of Europe, that inakes 
men get every cent’s worth possible from 
the land, and so careful tarming comes 
about. In Belgium itisalso due first, to 
the perlection of both plow and spade work; 
second, each field has a perlection of shape 
given to it w facilitate cultivation and drain- 
age; third, ost careful busbanding of the 
tmanures; fourth, the “reat Variety ot crops, 
especially of industrial plautssuch as oolza, 


flax, tobacoo, hops, chieory, ete.; litth, sec- 
od, or *‘st en’’ crops, such as t irnips and 
carrots, English clover, sparry. etc.. where 
at 
" ac a | 

ed 
600 KAeCPiliy Of live Slowk. Seve Llu, house 
, feeding of cattle, by which the cows give 
| both more milk aud more vature. Eightu, 


| Ininute weeding 
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SATURDAY EVENING, DEC. 27, 1944. 


ANNOUNCEMENT ! 
“THE aa EVENING POST, 


Instructive | 
Moral ! 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


TERMS FOR THE COMING YEAR: 
$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or,— 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1885 | 





os 


We are pleased to announce to our patrons that we 
have placed our Club Rates at such alow figure 
for this vearas to put THe Post within reach of 


ail. We are determined to get avery large lat of 





new subscribers, and iu order to du eo we will receive 
subecriptions af 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


IN CLUBS OF TEN. 





And, as an inducement to send aclul, we will give 
a gratiscopy for every club of Wat Fl.each, Ke 
| 


member, we will not send a single copy for less than 


$2.00; and in order to get the reduced rate, one minest 





eend at beast ten subscriptions We cannot send a less 





number for less than §2.00 each 


Think of it! 10 Copies of THE POST one 





year, with one extra for sending the Club, 





making 11 copies, for $10.00. 
} 
Those who send Clubs, canatierwards add names at 
$1.00 each. 
Remember, the getfer-up ot aelubot lO gets a tree 


| 


copy of the paper an entire year, 

We hope andjtrust Ghat cach of our present subscrih- 
ere will scuda Club, A littl effort cannot fail to se- 
cure one, and they will tiereby be doing te them. 
selves and friends a faver, and assist im raising the 
clrenlation of so good a paper as the SatTuRpay | 
FVENING Post, } 

Asto THE Port, there are few in this country, oF 
any other country, Whoare pot familiar with it, bke- | 
tabliehbed in 121, itis the oldest paper of it. hind tn 
America, and formore than half a century it has 
been recognized as the leading Literary and Family 
Journalin the United States. For the coming year | 
we have secured the best writers of this country and 

| 
Europe, in Prose, Verse and Fiction | 

We trust that those who ccslgn making up €lubs | 
will be in the @eld asearly as poesible, and mak: 
large additions to thetr lists (hur prices to Club | 
| 


subecribers are so low, that if the matter is properly 


explained, very few who cesire a first-class literary 


paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, and thank 


the getier-up of the Club for bringing the paper to 


10 gels a FREER copy of the paperan ¢ ntire year, 





How te Remit. 

Payment. for 1k Post when sent by mail should 
be In Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a rex- 
istered letter, Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fajl- 


ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 


ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and | 


whether you sent vash, check, money order, or regis- 


tered letter. 





Chaage «f Address. 


subsctibers desiring their address changed, will | 


please give their former postoMice as well #s their 


present address 


_—_ 


Correspondents. 
in every case send us y full name aad address 
t rou wieh an anewe! af thee rmaiion desired is 
tof genera inter* tal we 4 Ane wer 


paper, send posta 
AGdress all letters lv 
TeE SATURDAY EVENING PONT. 
jock Hea IVa, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


Ufice, 7% Sansom “treet. 


touches from our pen. Already the days | 
_and hours are being counted until the mo. 


congratulations and kind words as our 


| which he paid 36 cents a month. 
their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a Club of | 


| 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








You may go round and watch the opening 
bud from day to day ; but it takes its own 
time, and you cannot urge it on faster. It 
forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the 


CHRISTMAS TIDE. 

The good old custom of celebrating 
Christmas time still holds its own, and in 
spite of all adverse influences, appears a 
likely to do so fer ages yet unborn. _ best results of a garden, like those of life, 

As the anniversary of the birth of the are slowly but regularly progressive. Each 
Founder of the religion professed by the | year does a work that nothing but a year 
most powerful and intellectual races of ‘ean do. “Learn to labor and to wait’’ is 
mankind, its observance is with the major- | one of the best tessons of a garden. All 
ity a duty impressed on them by taeir reli- | that is good takes time, and comes only 
gious beliet | by growth. 

It marks the era when Paganism and all | 
its vices shrunk abashed at the rise of Christ. 
ianity, and a new and purer code of moral | the fact that wheat is cheaper than it has 
ity was presented to the world. been for many years, is encouraging the 

Again, then, we welcome the coming of workingmen of London to form co-opera- 
Christmas. What heart so sad, what life tive societies. One of these societies has 


THe high price for bread, in the face of 


so lowly, that a thought of cheer and of joy just been established in’ Bermondsey, the | 


does not lighten the load when we feel that) home of the tanners, and with remarkable 
Christmas is present! Christmas meetings, success. The action of bakers, therefore, 


| Christmas dinners and celebrations keep up though temporarily inconvenient to the 


the memories of home which might, per- | people, is expected, in the end, to be ftruit- 

haps, withet without the freshness of thought) ful of good results. In Paris and Vienna 

imparted at such reunions. there is some talk of a Government regula- 
There can be no doubt that at Christmas tion in prices. 

time we are more willing than usual to lis — 

ten to the prompting of our hearts, and en- 

courage kindly sentiments toward cach earning from America, there are some 

other. points on which America can learn from 
The prominent idea which fills the minds! Norway. The treatment of the poor is one. 


| of all who reflect, and of multitudes who -Ppere are almost no beggars in the king- 


do not reflect, is that of a rubbing off old qom, and the selt respect of the poor is so 
scores with all, of beginning again with ¢yerished that they would scarcely go as 
new hopes and aspirations, and of a cele. | readily into mendicancy as in countries 
bration of the compact with ourselves and where they are scorned and abused. The 
the world by hospitality, good fellowship, — steam kitchen’’ of Christiana is one of the 
good wishes and kindly grectings. practical ways of helping poverty. It is 
Tochildren, Christmas is an especial Ge- | owned by a stuck company, the members 
light. Already young hearts beat joyously | of which only desire to receive a moderate 
at the though. of the approaching festival. | jnterest on their capital. 
Already the bright eyes grow brighter, and _ 
the innocent lips of happy children quiver | 
and ripple into a smile, as they see mysteri- 
ous packages left at the door. 
The Christinas tree needs no descriptive 


Ir is not the best things—that is, the 
| things that we call best—that make men. 
' It is not pleasant things ; it is not the calm 

experience of life. It is life’s rugged expe- 

riences, its tempests, its trials. The disci- 
j pline ot life is here good and there evil, 
ment arrives when the earnest young faces | here trouble and there joy, here roughness 
— catch a sight of the treasures that load | ..44 there smoothness, one working with 
its green boughs,and of the wondertul show | the other; and the alterations of one and 
they have been eagerly looking forward to! ihe other which necessitate adaptations con- 
tor weeks OG. Me we "stitute a part of that education which makes 

In the happiness of Christmas rejoicings, | yan a maa in distinction from an animal, 


let us remember ‘the >we have alway } : . 
et us remember “the poor we have always which has no education. The successtul 
with us. It must be, indeed, a cold and 


art : i é f 
narrow heart that cannot, at this happy, | marks of the struggles he had to undergo 


lad season, become warm and open as a petore he succeeded 


blossom in springtime. 

To help the poor, cheerthe mourntul, and | 
make happy the dear ones of tue domestic 
circle, by gitts according to our means,and 


Tue poor of some parts of Connecticut, 
according to a correspondent, are kept on 
the ‘lowest bidder’’ plan. For the past year 
the paupers have been put out of Sight and 
hearing intoan old deserted farm house 
near the State line, and left to shift for 
themselves. Huddled into this out-ot-the- 


hearts prompt, are not these enjoymentys the 

bread of life and the wine of love that 

strengthen the best energies of the soul? 
iP <a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 
perfectly helpless, with the hard floor for a 


bed and stray chips and sticks they them- 





THe recent election decided that church 
property will hereafter be taxed in ; ‘ a 
ington Territory. | raw material only furnished tor provisions, 
-_ | which they may cook or not—such is claimed 


Hous rents in Arabia are nearly as low. t© be the life of people thrown upon the 


| as ina deserted Pennsylvania oi] town, A  'oWn tora living. They are kept on the 


French traveler mentions his taking a com. | Contract system—that is, bids are asked 
fortable dwelling at Bereydah, consisting of tor their keeping, and the lowest bidder 
two large rooms on the ground floor and Sets the job. 


| three smaller ones, besides a spacious court- 7a 


yard surrounded by high walls, for all ot Bur, after all, what is the brain but a 


scrap-book? If, when we are asleep, some 
one could peep in there, what would he 
tind’ Lines from favorite poets, stray bits 
of tunes and snatches from songs, melo- 
dies from: operas, sentences from books, 
strange, meaningless dates, recollections of 
childhood vague and gradually growing 
fainter, moments of perfict happiness, 
hours of despair and misery. The first kiss 
of childhood lovers, the first parting of bo- 
som triends, the word of praise or the word 
of blame of a fond mother, pictures of men 
and women, hopes and dreams that come to 
nothing, unrequited kindnesses, gratitude 
for favors, quarrels and reconciliations, old 
| jokes, and through them all the thread of 
one deep and enduring passion for some 


THE gullibility of some travelers is well 
_iilustrated by an incident which has just oe. 
| curred on the Northern Pacifie Railway. A 
| person entered the car and demanded the 
baggage checks of trunks checked through 
| to Tacoma, They were given up, and it 
| was discovered on arriva: at Tacoma that 
| every one of the tranks had been claimed 
and delivered at Portland. 

PREDICTIONS for a remarkably cold win 
ter still continue to be made, the latest by 
) an old Connecticut weather prophet, who 
| maintains that the coming winter will be 
| very severe. He bases his predictions on 
| the preparations which, he says, have been | ono m. iis , ; , 
made by wild animals al out their w inter | sats Perici — sti ave beta ' 
| homes. Squirrels and mice, he says, have ; = 


made their nests unusually thick } 


ali \ WRITER New \ rK La De ( 

strong and the squirrels have buris the ‘ 

A ' ‘ ‘ re a 
nuts al an unusual depth ( 

" - . ’ T " y 
notably thick and tight i tine - = 
: ‘ . , ving rer 9’* m.. 
horse chestnut buds is very abund ' >} ic! ili 
: n . humber Of farms, of 
farm stock and of value in agricultural im 


| “ Noruine teaches patience like a garde; 


: ~— plements in the last forty years, as well as 
| All have to wait lor the fruits of the earth ; 


i the increase of houses in our Villages and 


Says a correspondent: ‘If Norway is | 


man invariably bears upon his brow the | 


way place, some crazy and vicious, others | 


Wash. | Selves gather in the vicinity for fuel, and | 


cities, and the increase of the number of 
depositors and the amount ot deposits in 
our savings banks, sll declare that the poor 
| are not growing poorer. But the great de- 
preciation in stocks and bonds in which our 
mechanics and laborers de not invest, is 
positive proof that the rich in the past few 
years have ngt grown richer. Where the 
reduction in the wages of the laborer has 
been one cent, the depression in the securi- 


ties of the rich, with the exception of Gov. 
ernment bonds, has been one dollar. All 


investigations prove that the condition of 
the poor—I mean those who live by their 
own labor of hand and brain—is gradu- 
ally improving, and all their surroundings 
are growing better, 





THE most important international work of 
our era is the effort which is being made by 
the European nations to open up At?ca to 
| the civilization and trade of the Oid World. 
| Great Britian is taking possession of the 
| Upper and Lower Egypt, and is asserting 
| her authority as against the Boers, the final 
| result of which will be an extension of her 
| power over portions ot South Africa no # in 
| possession of the native tribes. The Euro- 
| pean movements in Western Africa have 
| left only about 850 miles of the seaboard in 
| native hands between the desert of Sahara 
| and the Cape of Good Hope. During the 
| past year England and Germany have ta- 

ken possession of over a thousand miles of 

sea coast. South of the Sahara Desert, 

France claims jurisdiction over 600 miles 
| of coast line,Great Britain over 1,300 miles, 
| Germany over 750 miles, Portugal over 800 
miles, while the Republic of Liberia has 358 
miles of sea coast. An understanding has 
been arrived at between Great Britain and 
Germany, and both of these powers will act 
together in opening the Congo land 
| to commerce. From every part is Europe 
pressing toward the interior of Africa. 








THe wealth of the Church of England in 
worldly, not spiritual, goods is just now re- 
ceiving considerable atteation, but specula- 
tion has not much upon which to base it- 
selt, for the reason that no one knows pre- 
cisely what its income is, except the two 
archbishops, and they, probably wisely, 
keep the knowledge securely to themselves. 
Some of the most valuable property in Eng- 
land belongs to the Church, which has held 
it ever since it was taken away trom the Ro. 
man Catholics by Henry VIII.,and bestowed 
upon the newly-created bishops to make 





terbury, the Primate of all England, has an 
|} annual income of $75,000 in addition to 
| Lambeth Palace, his London or city resi 
| dence. The Archbishop of York, the Pri- 
| mate ot England, receives $50,000 a year, 
| besides two residences and a large house. 
| hold of officials. ‘he tithes of some of the 
| other bishops are: London, $50,000; Dur- 
ham, $35,600: Winchester, $35,000; Ely, 
| $27,500 ; and Bath, Lincoln, Oxford, Salis- 
| bury, Liverpool and Worcester, $25,000 
| each. The Bishop of Sodor and Man, who 
| has neither cathedral nor dean, gets $10,000 
a year for doing nothing. 
| 
| 
i 


| In this country public roads are yet in 
| theirinfancy. In Europe, Spain has the 
worst highways, and they were in a bad 
condition in al] countries a century and a 
half ago. It was not alwaysso. Afterthe 
decline of Roman civilization but little at- 
tion was paid to highways anywhere for 
hundreds of years. Rome's roadways were 
the best that the world has ever seen. They 
extended trom Wales to the banks of the 
Euphraies, and from the Rhine to the Atlas 
Mountains. Tiberius Nero once started 
from Lyons and drove northward two hun. 
| dred miles in twenty-four hours. Such 
speed could only heave been made on a fine 
road and with numerous relays of fast 
horses. Besides her great military roads, 
Rome built a network of crossroads leading 
to the villages. In England it is estimated 
that the Romans built 2 500 miles of paved 
roads. All of the old empires noted for 
t wir civilization had good roads... The Per- 
sians had highways along which the king’s 
ourlers rode at a speed of from seventy 


A. 
ve to 





one hundred and fifty miles a day 
V ha hac - . 


intry retrogrades in civilization 
indi commerce, its roads are always ne- 
glected. Railroads have greatly sim plitied 
the problem of maintaining highways, but 
the matter still demands the aftention ol 


i states and statesmen. 


their fealty sure. The Archbishop of Can. | 
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BUT ONCE A YEAR. 





BY T. MILLER. 





Those Christinas bells so sweetly chime, 
As on the day when first they rung 

Bo merrily in the olden time, 
And far and wide their music flung ; 

Shaking the tall gray-ivied tower, 

With all their deep melodious power ; 
They still prociaim to every ear, 

**Old Christmas comes but once a year."’ 


He merrily came in days of old, 
When roads were few, and ways were foul; 
Now staggered—now some ditty trolled; 
Now drank deep from,his/wassail-bow]— 
Half buried ‘neath the mistletve 
His lonz beard hang with flakes of snow ; 
And still he ever caroled clear, 
**Old Christmas comes but once a year." 


But those old times are dead and gone, 
And these who hailed them passed away. 
Yet still there lingers many a one, 
To welcome in Old-Christmas day, 
The poor wil! inany a care forget 
And sorrow tink not of his debt, 
Then let us sing amid good cheer, 
**Old Christmas comes but once a year.’’ 


Christmas Roses. 


- 
BY As H. BALDWIN. 











E ALL wondered why it was Miss 
Rutherford had never married. 

When I say we, I mean all of us who 
lived in and aboat .Bailybridge, where the 
Rutherfords were much looked up to, 
owning, as they did, Ruthertord Hall for 
generations, f course. as Mrs. Miller, the 
Doctor's wife, said,— 

“Excellent marriages are made on the 
wrong side of thirty.’ 

“Thirty ! Oh, my dear Mrs. Mills, you 
are putting Miss Ruthertord’s age at a low 
figure—nearer to the wrong side of forty I[ 
should say.”’ 

Now Mrs. Dewar, although she is mar- 
ried to our good rector, bas a very sharp 
tongue; she is one of those women who 
delfy bt in running a pin, so to speak, into 
any hole she could find in her neighbor's 
harnass. 


But there was no doubt that Mabel 
Rutherford looked more than Mrs. Mills 
said ; she had no idea ot setting berself out, 


as the saying is—and, as have often 
noticed, if you put yourself on the shelf, 
there is nobody will stretch out a hand to 





| children; the 
} 4 . 
“Aunty ;” and well they might. 





take you down, the world has grown such a 
busy one, now-a-days, that there is no time 
for such kind offices. 

Moreover, with the young family at the 
Hall growing up, and ancther Mute! 
Rutherford fresh and fair a8 aspringtione 
coming on the scene, it was full time, as | 
she herself said, for “Aunty” tostand aside, 

I never saw 4 woman resign ber rignits 
so cheerfully ; it never seemed to give her 
even a inomentary pany. 

1 reweimber I was quite angry with her, 
when she told me, laughing, how she had 
heard one of the nurses at the Hall talk cf 
her as “Old Mrs. Ratherford.”’ 

“My dear,’’ I said, “it all comes from 
your own fault, —- yourself in those | 
hateful caps and talking as if you were 
Methusaleh. Believe me, people take you 
at your own valuation ; it’s doing yourself 
an injustice, ny love, for you are not old.” 

“But I feel so, Mrs. Morydyth; every- 
thing seems so long ago, and there’s Harry 
going into the army, and Mabel to be pre- 
sented this year, and, worse than all, Lina 
Verschoyle’s son is married, and has a 
babv boy. 

“I had 
that makes me a sort of grandinother, | 
doesn't it, vicariousty ?”” and she mace a | 
little comic face of distress, 

“Well !’’ I said, impatiently, ‘and what 
does that prove? t daresay, you were 
almost a baby yourself; and as for Lina | 
Verschoyle, she’s going to be married her- | 
self—a second time,and ske a grandinother, | 
not vicariously, but actually. 

“The fact of it is,’ I went on, thinking to 
myself 1 would improve the occasion by 
quoting Mrs. Mills, “the best inarriages 
are inade very often after first youth is past. | 

‘Men are not such fools as they seein to 
be, and they have sense enough to choose a 
wife fur something else than girlish graces.” 

“Like Mabel’s,” she said, looking at ime, 
with asunle. “Ah!dear Mrs. Merydyth, | 
1 thought you knew the world better, It 
is very good of you to try and console ime, 
but I flatter myself 1 know my place. 
Madame Swetchine says that an uniwarried 
woman iv a family is something between a 
priest and an arm chair. I quite accept the 
situation and ain thoroughly content.” 

She had been settling wy flower vases ; 
it was a kindly office she did for ine oncea 
week, and I a.ways liked Jo watch her at 
her work; the way her long slender fingers 
handled the delicate biooms, and parted 
them tenderly, like some loved and cier- 
ished friend. 

As she finished speaking, she held to- 
wards nea lovely bunch of tall graceful 
gladiolis. 

‘These are like us women,’’ she said: 
“lovely when tresiily gathered, but only 
fit to throw aside when evening coines and 
they have faded.”’ 





him (Lina’s son) in my arms; | 


*T don’t like your simile,’’ I answered 
s bard and untrus Men's § love be 
re tha . 
at Mrs. Milis D w git i 
years for her, and i Gon t think sh 


ever have been imuch as to looks.”’ 
She langhed, and I went on. 


“As for you, Iam quite certain that if | 
anything bas youe wrong, ithas beeu your | 


i you mustn't coe nm, «ce 


own fault. From all I have heard, you 
could have been married over and over 
again2—” 

And here I stopped suddenly,for a wave 
ofcolor had come into her generally pale 
tace, and she held up her h with a proud 
air of disdain. 

“I didn't think that you would listen to 
the gossip of this little place,” she said, 
coldly. 

It was my turn to redden now, and I felt 
iny face grow crimson, 

“It wasn't gossip, it was only common 
justice,” I answered, without thinking. 
“Some people say such absurd things, and 
it is very provoking, when I a: sure you 
bad no erd of pro is,” 
one was too tall, and one too short. I am 
sure my kind friend, 
sometl ing of that sort. 


Mra. Dewar, said | 
I wonder ibat she > 








myself quietly for the day, sending Mabel 
to ber room to lie down, 

And, although she made much 
this reinained our arrangement during the 
illness, and between us our patient was 
soon on the road to recovery. 

He wae a nice, fair-bai little fellow, 
and he never knew how he wrung my 
heart, lying there with his flushed tace and 


| fever-strioken lim reminding me so 
—— there, I ain going to digress 
again. 


Well, we had him all right soon, and we 
were beginning to talk of taking hiin to the 
sea for change, when what should bappen 
to upset all our plans but Mabel herself 


| falling ill ; and the worst of it was she took 
“Only that, like the Old Maids of Lee, | 


and every one 6lse is not tired of se old a | 


story. Would you mind @elling ber next 


time, Mrs. Merydyth, that I never had a’ 


proposal—seriously never—terrible isn't it 
—not even from the Curate ?"’ 
* . e - * 

It was a few weeks after this that the 
Rutherfords went up to town to present 
Mabel. 

They bad taken a larg® house, and were 
going to make a great splash, for Lady 


Emily, the Colonel’s wife, haa grand con- | 


nections, and the Rutherfords themselves 
were more thought of than most quiet 
country people are, 

The Colonel was a very popular tnan, but 
I don’t think any one cared much for her 
ladyship, she held ber head so very high. 

She had been a greai beauty, and was 
silly enough to fancy she was so still. 

The Colonel’s wife liked people to say 


| Rutherford 


she looked like her daughter's sister, and | 


pinched in her waist, and painted her face, 
and made herself, to my mind, utterly 
ridiculous. 


I don't know how things would have 


the fever very badly, much worse than 
little Vére. 

I never shall forget the piteous look on 
her poor tace as she said to me : 

**] was born to be a trouble to you, dear:" 
as if I didn’t count it the greatest privilege 
to be of some use to one I loved so well and 
it I was fond of Mabel before, she grew 
into my very heart during her iiness, she 
was 80 gentle, so grateful for the least kind- 
ness, 80 thoughtful of al) about her, 

There was one comfort, ier sickness 
caused quite a sensation. 

Everyone seemed to wish to do some. 
thing to show their appreciation of her— 
even Mrs. Dewar ; and the Duchess of Salt 
‘Towers, who was indifferent to the whole 
country, sent a man and horse fifteen iniles 
to inquire tur Miss Ruthertord, but the day 
her messenger caine duchesses seemed 
very stnal! fry in comnparison with the life 
trembling in the balance. 

I remeinber that very morning Colonel 
had come down trom town, 
bringing the great physician, Sir Jaines 
Denver, with him. 

We could see Sir James thought very 


| badly, and I never saw anything to equal 


one on at the Hall only for Miss Ruther- | 


ord, who was a regular 
tween the Colonel and his wife, and was 
never done throwing oil, in her gentle way, 
on the very troubled waters of domestic 
life there; but her sister-in-law gave her 
very little thanks for her good offices, 

She always spoke of her in a slighting 
Snanner as “a good creature,”’ and “a great 
oddity’’—the fact being that she was jealous 
of Mabet’s influence with ber husband and 


young people 


She had done twice as inuch for thein as 
their vain selfish mother 
was too careful of ber looks to injure her 


| coinplexion by sitting up at night with any 


one, but “Aunty” had nursed nieces and 
nephews through mnany # childish i! iness, 
Well, it is wonderful the way the goods 
of life ure distributed, why a heartless, 
painted peg for fine clothes like Lady 
Emily Rutherford should have been given 


_ all the joys of domestic lite and Mabel be 


leit nothing but the cold shadow of an 


| empty heart, seemed tome Cue of those in- 
| serutable 


dispensations otf Providence 
wiiech I know are not to be questioned in 
fur seeing wisdom. 

All the saine, I felt as much indignation 
as a Christian woman is capable of feoling 
when, late in the day of the Rutberfords 
going away Mrs. Mills ran in to see me, 

“You have beard, I suppose,’’ she said, 
“how Miss Rutherford’s left behind after 
all ?”’ 

I was pouring ber out a cup of tea, but I 
delare 
lace. ‘Left behind—what do you mean, 
Mrs. Mills?”’ 

“Little Vere Rutherford bas been ailing 
these couple ot days; he is a delicate child— 
thank you—two Jumps—and the doctor 
didn’t like the symptoms last night, and 
this morning he saw signsofarash. So as 


| Mrs, Rutherford had been up and down all 


night with the child,it was safer you know, 
It wouldn't be pleasant to have scarlatina 
up in London.” 

‘“Scerlatina !'’ I almost screamed; ‘sure- 
ly the doctor doesn’t think it's that.”’ 

(I have ny own reasons, and very sad 
ones they are, for dreading this of all other 
epidemics—bLut this has nothing to do with 
iny Ssvwory ). 

Mrs. Mills couldn't say, the doctor would 
know better to-morrow; “but we both 
agreed it was just like Lady Emily's sel- 
fishuess to throw the burden of her sick 
child upon ber sister-in-law. , 

“The doctor says her ladyship was tear- 
ing about like a .nad thing,sniffing camphor 
and deluging every one with that vile car- 
bolie; she threw alotofitover the doctor 
and spoiled Lis new brown sturout,’? Mrs. 
Mills added. 

J declare I could hardly sleepa wink 
that night for meg be iny poor friend, 

I drove over to the Hall the first thing in 
the morning, taking the precaution to send 
the pony-earriage home trom the lodge 
gates ; for I have a young groom, aud it al- 
Ways seems to ine very thouitiess acd 
seltish toexpose a servant's life to any dan- 
ger of infection. 


Just as Teame to the front door I saw 


breakwater be- | 
| has been long sacrificed to tne anc 


adored | 


had ever done— | 


the Colonel's distress ; he was aoold inan 
generally, but he broke down now alto- 
gether, 

“My darling Mabel,’ hs said, “your life 
inine,”’ 
and he laid his head on the table and sobbed 
like a child, 

That night ny poor dear called to me in 


| her weak voice, 


“Mrs. Merydyth,” she said, “I know I 
can trust you. When I am dead will you 
open ny desk ; you will find a few ‘etters 
tied together and some withered roses, 
Will you promise ine they will lie in iny 
coffin ?”’ 

Of eourse I promised her with as much 
voice as I could command; but, thank 
God, there was no question of anything of 


| the kind. 


| slept at the Hall, thought she was a shade | sister, but 


nearly let it spill all over the | 


The next morning Sir James, who had 





| 
| 
| 


I thought of the two the aunt looked 
hest, certain! the handsoimest. 
Rutherford had not suffered by her illness, 
rest and care bad made her little 
- are all pan ye amet 
gave a more a . 

Her niece, on the contrary, had lost 
much of her pretty fresboess, and had » 
weary, listless air which struck me at once. 

“Mabel is tired,”’ Miss Ruthertord — 


looking at the girl fondly. “She basn 
half recovered ber London dissipation, aud 
now she Is going to begin There is 


to be a big party ai the Hall for Christmas, 
and although it is all in her honor, this un- 
rateful child says she ‘t care about 
fe. °* 

ann Ag — a we ae 

e,” putin ! - “Would you 
leve it, ‘Aunty,’ after all I seid, she did 
write to that horrid old Sir Frederick, and 
he is absolutely coming.”’ 

She up as she said this with an alr of 
greut ust, and walked out on the ter- 
race, for the inorning was inild and the 
glass door was open. 

“What is it?’ I asked; “and who is Sir 
Frederick ?”’ 

“A gentleman who adinires the child, 1 
fancy from what Einily says; she inet him 
in the Highlands, and I believed he 
begged to be asked tothe Hall. So Emii 
saves. He isa very distinguished man, 
is going out as governor of one of the colo- 
nies,’’ 

“But she is very young, and if be is an 
old nan——”’ 

“Ah, that’s her way of talking—he is not 
tnore than forty, and doesn’t look it, Emily 
says. Somehow, I fancy the child has seen 
soine one else, but she says nothing.”’ 

“Ah, reserve is an inheritance, soime- 
times.’’ 

I made this retnark significantly,and Mias 
Rutherford colored. 

But just then Mabe! came back, and we 
said no tnore, 

There were great preparations at the Hall 
for the coming guests, amongst whoin were 
several of ber ladysbip’s grand relations, 
Scotch principally, and as there would be 
one or two county balls, there was quite a 
flutter of excitement in and about Baily- 


—— 
Miss Dunbuar,the principal needlewotman, 
was so busy gving from house to house, 
that she couldn't putastitech in my new 
piece of satin or merveilleuse, as [| think 
they call it. 

But perhaps it was as well, and I had to 


send it up to town to be made, for, to my 
surprise,l got « card for the firm giand din- 
ner at the Hall. 


IT am sure it was the Colonel's doing,as an 
acknowledgeinent of wy friendship for his 
felt at once that I was glad my 


better ; and, although he had done nothing | satin was coming down, for al. hough « nade 


but look at her, somehow we all felt the 
shade was due to him. 

He went away, squeezing all our bands, 
and leaving a general sense of hopetuiness 
behind him, but no directions, 


He had every confidence in Doctor Mills, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


he said, and the ductor certaluiy justified | 


his assurance, 

For Miss Rutherford recovered — very 
slowly, but surely. I think she was the 
only one who didn't rejoice most heartily 
at this piece of good fortune, but she 
seeined to ine alinost sorry to take up the 
burden of lite again. 

This, by the way, is a feeling very coin- 
inon after severe illness, when there are 
not many ties to bind one to earth, and I 
could see Mabe! suffered a good deal from 
it. 

But, by-and-by, when we got down by 
the sea, and she sat watching the great 
waves rolling in, and felt the intensity of 
the ocean, stretching before her, she grew 
nore content. 

“[T have been a wicked, ungrateful 
woman of late,’’ she said to me one day, 
“but Iam turning overa new leaf. 
a little patience with me, Kindest, best of 
friends, for a little longer.”’ 


up thing may do for a ball,at a dinner party 
one inust be all right. 

I saw bee little of the Hall ple dur- 
ing the week ; they were all busy, what 
with the church and the poor, and the coin- 
ing festivities, every one had their hands 
full. 

But youn Mabel dropped the garlands 
she was inaking, and ran into say a word 
to me, 

She had taken very much to coming in 
of late, and was very pretty and vacetal in 
her ways with an old wowan, and it made 
ine quite sorry to see 80 young a creature 
so down-hearted and sad a8 she seemed t> 
me to be, 

“You must be looking your best,”’ I said 
to her, ‘for all these fine people; I think 


| you ought to take a rest, for you seem very 


tired."’ 


“I don’t think it much wnatters how I 


_ look,” she answered ; ‘at least, I certainly 


Have | 


I didn’t want to use tiny patience, except | 


perhaps in the matter of those 
roses, 

I4contfess I should have 
heard all about them. 

Miss Rutherford, however, 
have forgotten all that, and I did not 
to remind her. 


liked 


care 


withered | 
to have 


seeined to | 


She was not of the sort who can be en- | 


trapped into confidence, and JT would not 
have forced « confession trom her. 

So there was no help, therefore, for it, but 
to bottie up my curiosity and let it stand 
aside, 

We were all late in settling down forthe 
winter, for after our time by the sea, Mabel 
and I separated. 

She went to jointhe Rutherfords abroad, 
and 1 paid some visits in the south, ao it 


don’t care.’ 

“And Sir Frederick Poyntz coming sll 
the way Ww see you, and w make you a gov- 
ernor’s lady ?”’ 

To ny great surprise the child began to 
cry. 

“It is very unkind of you, Mra, Mery- 
dyth,”’ she said, ‘‘and [I daresay you tell 
other people about this stupid, silly, odious 
old man, and—and imake thew unhappy, 
too,”’ 

“What other people ?”’ I asked. 

I declare I thought the chi'd was fever- 
ish, Or sick, or something. 


Indeed, I didn’t know what to think, for 


the next inoment she was down on ber 
knees by uy chair. 
“Did you never suspect, Mrs, Mery- 


dyth, that Harry aud [ cared tor one an- 
other ?”’ 

“Harry—my nephew—Harry Merydytb, 
do you mean ?”’ 

And I gave suci a jump from my chair 


| that Mabel, who was kneeling against it, 


was coming up to Christinas before I got | 


home again. 

It is always I think the best part of going 
away in the coming home, it repays one for 
the bother and confusion of “flitting’’ ; and 
what an appreciation one has of boine coim- 
forts, such as windows that shut, and doors 


| that don’t creak, after a inonth or six weeks 


Mis~ Rutherford crossing the hali,she had a | 


cup of something for the child in her hand, 
and ber face had the weary look of a person 
whe had been up ail night, but ste brigtt- 
ened when she saw ine. 

“Oh, this is good of you,” she said; “but 
ir Mrs lervdyt 


Vere mS tuke 


taking it, 80 1f such be the is | shall as 


tonish the faculty by a new development.” 
And without another word | warched up 


to the chiid’s uursery, where 1 established 


in lodgings. 

Better than all isthe delicious feeling of 
independence. 

“No more standing on your hind legs,”’ I 


said toinyself when I awoke in my own 
bed, in inv own room, and I knew I eou d 
stay thereif I ked without alarining anv 
sy | “Lem : “6 } , 
j \ 1K ‘ ay 
time to nf sb wiy story if [ launch intothis, 


ove of iny favorite theines. 
The two Mabel Rutherfords were 
rst Visiiors, 


} 


ny | 


fell backwards upon the carpet, which was 
a good thing, for it set her laughing and 
dispersed her tears. 

And by-and-by she sat down beside me 
and told ine all about it—bhow they had met 
everywhere, and dancea, and rode, asd 
talked toyether, and gone on the top of 
coaches to Hurlingham, and up the river in 
“ boat to Richinend ; and how he was the 
handsomest, the best and kindest Harry 
tiiat ever lived. 

Well, alter this I don't think I need have 


said reserve bas an inheritance; however 
’ 

it was al! very pretty, and there were 
charming blushes, and tender little em- 
braces, andl youth and iove go so ftitly to. 
gether, that I hadn’t the heart S4y any 
} see w at ‘an t . ea 

a give 

paratiy . ‘ 40 long 

| hinted something of this sort, but she 


answered me as if all these points nad been 
under consideration. 


“Wecan wait till Harry gets au ap. 





—— 
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pointment,” she said, “and ll then he 
won't speak to ¥ 

“Why, you don’t ean to say it’s a secret 
—— . ate 


or answer she drew from the inside of | then, | wasnever a sensible woman 


her dress a ribbon with a gold ring banging 
to it. 

“He gave me this, but I never wear it, 

aud no one knows a word Uthat there is 
anything between us, not even ‘Aunty,’ 
for you know wamima would be sure \ say 
it was her fault ; the only one I bave trust- 
ed is you, dear Mrs, Merydyth, and sure’y 
you won't Letray us,’ 
" Sbe hung about me with such tears and 
kisses and entreaties, that I was fain 
pro:nise ; only | was very uneomfortable, 
jor I saw at a glance that an awk ward Situa- 
tion it was for me, to be a party to invelg- 
ling Colonel Rutherford'’s daughter tuto an 
engagement with a penoiless young officer 
like Harry. 

l made up my mind 1 would have it out 
with bim, and net spare him as I did this 
poor foolish child, whose eyes were quite 
red with all her erying. 

Lkether with me till she got quieted 
from her agitation, and was Gt tobe seen 
again ; and when she went away there was 
notinuch time to got ready for the great 
dinner: in truth, my enjoymentin going 
was quite = forl felt as if I were 

Haying a dishonorable part towards the 
Rutberfordsa ; moreover the burthen of a 
secret is tome objectionable, aud this one 
welghed so much upon me that I hardly 
ave a thought to iny new satin, allhough 

knew there was a great deal of curiosity 
to see it, as Mra, Dewar had someway found 
out it was coming from town, and had set 
poople talking about it. 

The clock was striking the quarter to 
eight asl gotin, and the room was nearly 
full, which vou may be sure did not set ine 
al iy Case, BO LOY 

Lady Emily was talking to a tall, dis- 
tinguished looling man, whoa Tat 
decided was Sir Frederick Poyntz; and 
when Lsehook hands with her she hardly 
looked at me—she was so engrossed Willi 
biim. 

1 did not see Miss Rutherford anvwhere, 
but presently Mabel came and whispered 
to me, that “Aunty” was lying down, 

“She is mot coming to dinner,’ sbe said, 


once 


‘and tiamnna is so cross about it, as of 
Aunty eould help itil eameon so sud. 
denly, just as Sir Frederick arrived. J 


thought slie was polo to famit.’ 

I don't know why it was, but at that me- 
nent something Mashed into tiv oto, 
Llooked at Sir) Frederick with 
Lerest, 


more in- 


I was quite ina fever 
dinner, and when we 


tovet tpstars after 
tttes were in the 


drawing-room Tinmade tuy ose po and went 
to Miss Rutherford’s roous, 
She was lving with ber faee to the wall, 


ai held ter bandkerehiel to her oyves, on 


vecountolthe light, she said, but DT could 
see she bad been crvilis. 

Sie avolded, however, all mention of the 
enuse Of her headache, and Totiust say J 
felt burt and angry at her reticeuce—sthe 
wight have trusted te, To thought, eon 


aidering that To already koew of her 
Withered roses, 

But] was never one to force contidenes, 
ao To jett ber te darkness and her own 
thoughts, wud went back to the  lrawing- 
roous; here | wastneore tortunate, for Sir 
Frederick carne and sat beside te, 

I saw Lady Eiiiv’s sharp blue 
looking In our direction, and she soon got 


up under pretence of shading the lamp, 
but not before Sir Frederick tad said: 
“low is Miss Ruthertord’s headache ” 


His voice had a pleasant: cordial tone in at 
which pleased ine, for Pthink the voice a 
great guide to the diner tian Or worn 
“Ttisa disappointment to me not 
her,’ he went on, “lor T knew ber years 
ago, and was looking forward to our ticet 
ing; although Tdaresay she has alimost for- 
gotten me.” 

“[ don't think that likely,’ LDanswered, 

“Why?” he asked, quiekly ; ‘has she 
spokentovonofime? You know | wasn't 
Sir Frederick Poyntz in those days, my 
name was Frederick Lee. 1] have lnherited 
from iny anecle.”’ 

Rutherford never speaks of 
girl days,"’ IT answered; and J 
judge by his face whether he 
winted or relieved, for at that 
pares Kinily intecrupted. 

“What are you two talking about ?" she 
asked in ber thin staceato voice. 

“T was inquiring for Miss Rutherford,” 
be sald, quietly ; ‘and telling Mrs, Mery- 
dyth she was an old friend of mine.” 

“Oh, you'll find dear Mabel greatly 
changed, she has Jost all her looks; but 
then, of cource, it's a long time, twenty 
years ago—quite a lifetime, But dear ine, 
Sir Frederick, what a boy you inust have 
been.” 

“By no ineans,”’ he answered gravely. 
“Twas older than Miss Rutherford by some 
vears, She was very handseipe then.” 

“And so she isnow,’’ IT put in quickly. 
“To ie, Miss Rutherford has one of those 
faces which willalways be beautiful, it is so 
full of sweetness and goodness,” 
~ Her ladyship give a little spiteful laugh. 

“Sir Frederick, you mast Know that my 


lo see 


**\i iss 
couldu't 


Hiousent 


Kister-in-law and Mrs. Merydyth are de- 
voted to each other, they are like the two 
Welsh women who went to live Moibie- 
‘here toywether ind ingke hemselves so 
reinarkable with queer ways, 

Weare dey d to one another as tw: 
people of such different ages can be ] re 
ked, q M Tarr , . 

‘ sit 
’ ” ve that | 





sirangers being there, | 


and | 


eves } 


her 


Was Gisape- | 


was atnere child when I was married, and 
darling Mab is not eighteen. 

. “Some people say—but that Is, of course, 
ridiculous—that we look like sisters: _ 
ike 
my sister-in-law. I think sense ages one. 
Mabel is like a centrepiece or family 
lateau, as we all call her,” and she 
langhed again, showing her white teetii, 
and making me feel terribly angry. 

“If by a platean you mean a bright spot- 
less character,”’ 1 began, but she inter- 
rupted, 

“Oh, please, don't dissect iny words, Mrs. 
Meredyth, Sir Frederick understands me, 
I’i sure.”’ 

“I do, pertectly,’’ he said. 

And some way I was quite satisfied that 
he understood ine also ; so ] said no more, 
only I felt quite certain that he and Miss 
Rutherford’s roses were bound up in one 
another, and would have made a pretty 
little romance, 

“Atall events,” I thought, ‘‘now that 
they are thrown together in the same 
house, any cross-purposes that were long 
ago must come right now.” I declare to 
you I wasina fever ot anxiety and autici- 
pation, laneying the explanation and recon- 
viliation. 

The next time I went up to the hall, how- 
ever, my enthusiasm got a cold bath, 

Miss Rutherford was looking paler,older, 
and stiffer than I lad ever secu her, 

She wore, too, a most unbecoming cap, 
and she and Sir Frederick »eeined as un- 
conscious of, any love passages, past or 
present, as two people could possibly be- 


that litthe inerry Mabel engrossed all his | 
attuntion, and, if LT badn’t known that she | 


was so devoted to my nephew Harry, I 
should have certainly said she was flirting 
with the Baronet. 
“That seeuis to be going on very well,’’ 
l remarked, as Sir Frederick and Mabel 
set off aiter luncheon for a long ride, 
“They are excellent friends,’ Miss Ruth- 
erford remarked, calinly. 
! LTthink you might call them 


“Friends! 
by a wariner name; and, I must say, Sir 


rederick is a lover to be proud of. He | 
| great agitation ; “a very great mistake. I 


seems So kind and gentle, Lam sure be will 
inake an excellent husband.” 

She was quite silent, and T wenton. 

“Tt appears be was an old fr end of yours: 
I rather suspect he was something uire—a 
dejected admirer.” 


“You must suspect nothing, nor ask 
nothing,’ she said, quickly ; “lor you see 
bow itis, Sir Frederick is ny niece's 


lover, any 
quite pleased, and, as you say, he 
inake her an adinirable husband. 
child with, | think, be happy.” 

She tried very hard to simile in saying 
this, but if ever you saw toisery written on 
every line of a poor White face, it was ou 
hers, 

“LT don’t believe there is anything of the 
hind,” I eried, angry with wiyself for my 
unnecessary cruelly. 

I would have given something handsome 
to have eased her imind by telling her ol 


brother and Lady Emily are 


The 


Mabel and Harry's litthe business, but 
there’s the annoyanee of holding other 
people's secrets, 

Atauny rate, IT determined [da give the 


litthe coquette a piece of my mind; bat I 
wave up that notion too,when T went home, 
lor Who should T tind sitting by the fire but 
Harry bimself. ; 

He had come down to spend Christiuias 
with me, he said, 

I soon gave him to know IT knew what 
had brought him; and when I had seolded 
him well, and proved to him-bhe had be- 
haved inthe worst pos#ible manner, both 
to me and the Ruthertords, 1 suddenly 
turned round, and toid bint lb would never 
let a little mouey stand in the way of his 
happiness, and thattmy lawyer was inaking 
ui arrangement whieh wouid, | thought 
put hituin & position lo speak to Mabel” 
father, 

And so we settled that he should doit the 
hext day, which was Christisas Day, 

I wentto bed bappier than 
have done; it was 80 pleasant to see the 
boy's happiness, 

After all, T thought, perhaps the other 
two will mumake a joyful Christinas of it alse, 

‘That Chiristiias Day was unexceptionally 


I thought to | 











wiil | 


They are my favorite flowers, and the | ter she had shot up suddenly 
sight a chown brings back to me many ters so often do, snd left all 


happy days. Curiously enough they bad 
an association for my visitor. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Merydyth,” he said, 
“that looking at that bunch of roses, and at 
your kind face, temps me to tell you @ 
chapter in wy life, and to ask you lor syin- 
pathy and advice. 

“Once upon atime 1 was desperately in 
love. I was a poor young ensign, with no 
money to speak of, and not much chance of 
getting richer; no match for a young 
beauty about whom elder sans were guth- 
ering ; and so her chaperone inade ime feel, 
and politely gave me to understand 
should stand aside to wake way for my 
betters. 

“] would have done so, for I was proud, 
only that Miss Rutherford (you will have 
guessed it wae her) seemed to wish me to 
keep my place. So it went on, through 
different staggs, during which I sank 
deeper and deeper, feeling as I did my love 
was returned, 

“All at once I was aroused by the news 
that my regiment was ordered to India, 
with no chance of homecoming for fifteen 
years, It was Christinas time, 1 remember, 
and Miss Ruthertord was spending it with 
the lady who dig office as her chaperone 
during the season. 

“She wanted ber, I think, for her son, a 
young lordling owner of the fine place 
where they were staying near Exeter, I 
gota friend of mine to invite me to the 
neighborhood, and on Christinas day 1 
drove over to see ber. 

“T took with mea bouquet of Christmas 
roses, anda Jetter in which 1] said that I 
loved her, and that if she would give me 
any hope, I would work heaven and earth 
to come back in two Years; that I had in- 
terest and could exchange, and that there 
was 80.108 chance ny uncle would make 
imme an allowance. 

“IT put this into the leaves of the bouquet 
and I placed it uiyself in her hand, sothere 
was no inistake ; but to it 1 never received 
any answer,” 

“But there is some mistake,’ I said, in 


van prove it to you.”’ And then I told him 
of the withered roses she had told me to 
place in her coffin, and the faded letter. 
“These must be yours,’ J said, ‘and f 
some reuson vou never got Ler answer. 
Oh, dear, how stupid men are. Why didn’t 
you write again ?”” 

He looked at ine in amazement, 

“T never thought of such a thing.” 

“Ot course you didn't, it’s always the 
way; and she has been waiting all these 
years; and when you do come « 

“She treats ine like a stranger,”’ he said, 
walking up and down the room, “But is 
itauy wonrder, shethought I behaved hke 
4 Dlackguard. My poor darling. 
roses all these years,”’ 





! 
' 


her ‘slothes 
— ba ‘ “ 

rs. Greenough was right— Was anot 
seainstress ; and Bridget showed in a ~“ 
sad-looking woinan of about forty, wie an 
air of intense res lity. 

Mrs. Greenough explained what she want- 
ed done, and the woinan said quietly that 
she was accustomed tv such work—would 
Mrs. Greenough be so kind as to look at 
some recommendations ? 

W bereupon she banded out several lady- 
like-looking notes, whose writers endorsed 
the bearer, Mrs. Margaret Grabain, as faith- 
ful and capable, to triminings of all 
sorte, and quick to catch an idea, 

“Very well, indeed,”” Mrs. Greenough 
said, as she finished reading them; “TI 
could ask nuthing better. Can you come 
at once ?”’ 

“To-morrow if you wish, madain,’’ was 
the answer, and then Mrs Grabain went 


away. 
ho Greenough was an itnpulsive, iim- 
aginative girl. 


No subject was too dull or unpromising 
for her fancy to touch it. 

She nade a story for herself about every 
new person who came in her way. 

After Number Eleven had gone down 
the stairs, Kitty laughed, 

“Isn't she a sober-sides,mainina ? I don't 
believe there’ll, be any frisk in iny dresses 
at ali if she trims thein.”’ 

“There'll be frisk enough in them if you 
wear them,’’ her mother auswered, siniling 
at the bright, saucy, winsome face of her 
one tall daughter. 

Kitty was ready to turn the cohversation. 

“What do you think sbe is, manna; wife 
or widow?” 

And then answering ber own qaestion— 

“*T think she’s inarried, and he’s sick,and 
she bas to take care of him. That solemn, 
still way she has comes of much waving in 
asick room, She’sjin the habit of keeping 

uiet, don’t you see? J wish she was a 
little prettier; I think I would get well 
quicker.”’ 

“There’d be no plain, quiet people in 
your world if you made one,” her nother 
said, smiling; ‘*but you’d nake a mistake 
to leave them out. You would get tired 
even of the sun if it shone all the time.”’ 

The next day the new seamstress caine, 
and a thoroughly good one she proved— 
‘better even than Lizzie,” Mrs. Greenough 

said, and this was high praise. 

She sewed stead:ly, and never opened 





her lips except to ask some question about 


| her work. 


} 
| 
} 


Kept my | . : ; 
| do nothing but think about him and miud 


' 


lie was evidently very much ‘fetched,’ | 


asthe saying is, by this trait, and put so 


| inany questions to me that I told it all over , 
ayain to him; and as 1 entered more into | 





beautiful, a stillalinost wartn day,although | 


the fields were white with 
large crystallized drops, 
branches of Lhe trees, 

J always like to spend the festival 

Toa louely wotuan like me, it is 
memories sad and tender, and the sight of 
jovous greetings and loving interchange of 
affection touches the old sore in iy beart, 
Which,to Say the truth is never quite closed, 

Well, there is tnany a one to whom, like 
ine, Christinas is more a pain than a 
pleasure. 

Harry’s love affair had struck a chord on 
this particular Christimas and rather upset 


und the 
hung on the 


SHOW, 


alone, 


full of 


particulars be was greatly touched, and J 
heard him iwurmur ‘Angel’? under his 
breath. 

Just at this moment there was a tap at 
the glass door which opens on the terrace. 

1 knew it was Miss Rutherford coming to 
pay me her Christmas visit, 80 1 whispered 
to Sir Frederick to raise the sash and let 
herin, and when his back was turned I 
slipped away—and I don’t flatter myself 
tuat I was missed, for they had a great deal 
of mutual explanations to make, and al- 
though they talked till dinner-time it didn't 


seein to me that they bad arrived at any | 
sonclusion as to how the mistake had bap- | 


pened, but it didn’t 
right in a most satisfactory manuer, 
Of course then the news caine to be gener- 
ally known. 
There were all kinds of 


stvries, and 


inatter, as they set it | 


people said it was my doing, and that I] had | 


also nade Harry and Mabel’s tnarriage. 
I din't care ior the absurd gossip, I was 


| 


i 
| 


so pleased to see four such happy taces | 
round ime, 
As for Miss Rutherford, no one would 


have known ber, especially when after a 
little She took off Ler odiouseap and let us 
see her soft wavy brown hair. 

Well, certainly, love and bappiness are 
greater beautifiers than all the cosmetics in- 
vented, 

We had avery gay wedding for Mabel 


_ ayd Harry, with bridesinaids and speeches, 


and throwing of rice, and everything as it | 
. 


should be, 

And two or three days after Miss Ruther. 
ford and Sir Frederick went up to London 
and were quietly married in one of the city 
churches, with only the Colonel and myself 


, &8 Spectators, and I thought I never saw a 


me, and after he had gone offto the Hail 1, 


had a good ery, Which did me good, 
And then I took out some old letters and 
was reading them when the door opened, 


and who should come in but Sir Frederick | 


Poyutz 
I was a little taken back, for 
were red, and it struck 


my eyes 
me that he would 


think ime a very silly old woman to be’ery- | 


ing al my faded 
letters. 


But he must have guessed my thoughts 


age over some yellow 


| for sitting down he began to talk of the sad- 


j Launes. 


pess of Ciristuias ties. 


“No one cares for it,” be said, “but 
hildren and servants, fo: to then it brings 
precsiable gpoous , Ww olbers, oily 
s we fain would Da 5 
1G Sip Cay As ‘ 
om his es fe j 1 
vely bu } Ol Ubristiias roses wii 


sd been sent to ine that imoruing froin 


wedding more to my mind, and IT don’t be. 
lieve there ever was a happier couple. 
————— 2 


Tom’s Christmas. 





BY E. F. SPENCER. 





and such people would get married like 

the rest of the world,” Mrs Greenough 
said, half in fun and balf in earnest. 

Hers Wing was Just coming on, and here 
was Lizzie Brown, who had Suited ber so 


|’ Was very provoking ‘that seainstresses 


nicely, nOlhny off to be tnarried, and she 
; bad no resource but to advertise und take 
Whomsoever she could get, 
Nao Sn ft ‘l ten w re ma eC 
in} 
7 ~ 
nN J ‘ j Ler . 
it l, S her yg is, ratber than 
hher Ss, tbat we is 


St pressing. 


She was just sixteen, and Since last win. 


| door,” 


Even Kitty, who used to boast that she 
could make a dumb man talk, bad not 
audacity enough to intrude on the reserve 
in which Mrs. Grahain entrenched herse!f, 

‘He's worse this morning,’ whispered 
saucy Kitty to her mother; ‘and she can 


her gathers,”’ 


But, by the saine token, “the”? must have 
been worse every day, for during the two 
weeks she sewed there, Mrs. Graham never 
spoke of anything beyond ber work, 

When Mrs. Greenougl had paid her, she 
said— 

‘*Please give me your address, Mrs. 
Graham, for I may wantto tind you again.”’ 

“Seventeen, Hudson Street, ma’ain ; up 
two flights of stairs; and if I’m not there, 
Tom always is.”’ 

“There, didn’t I tell you ?”’ Kitty cried, 
exultingly, after the woman had gone, 
“Didn't I tell you that he wassick? You 
see, now, Toin’s always there,”’ 

“Yes; but Toin nay not be her husband, 
and I don’t think he is. He is much more 
likely to be her child.”’ 

“T'mn astonished at you. You say that to 
be centradictious, Now, itis not nice tu be 
contradictious ; besides, she wouldn’t look 


| So quiet and sad if Tom were only her boy,”’ 


retnarked Kitty. 

But weeks passed on, and nothing imore 
was heard of Mrs. Grahom, until at last 
Kitty was to have a new dress, and Mrs, 
Greenough, who had undertaken to finish 
it, found that she had not time. 

“Oh, let ine go'for Mrs.Graham,mamina,”’ 
cried Kitty, eagerly. ‘Luke can drive me 
to to Hudson Street, and I sball see 

on.” 

Mrs. Greenough laughed and then con- 
sented, 

In «few minutes Luke had brought to 
the door the one-horse chaise, in which 
Miss Kitty was always glad to make an ex- 
cuse for going out. 

Arrived ut Hudson Street, she tripped up 
two flights of stairs, and tapped on a door, 
on which was a printed card with the name 
of Mrs Graham. 

A vcice, with a wonderful musical sweet- 
ness in it, answered— 

‘Please to come in; I cannot open the 

If that were “he,” he had a very singular 
voice tor a man, 

“Manmina was right after all,” thought 
wiiful Kitty. ‘It’s rather curious bow 
atten, Inalninais right,when I oome to think 
of it.”’ 


She opened the door, and saw, not Mrs. 


Graham's husband, nor yet ber son, but a 
| girl, whose face looked as if she might be 


about Kitty’s own age, whose shoulders 
snd waist told the same story, but whose 
‘ower limbs seemed curiously misshapen 
and shrunken—no larger, in tact,than those 
ol a mere child. 

he face was a pretty, winning face, not 

til Sud, 

short, thick or Wo 


Drown eves 


hair curled round it, 
ful) of good-humor, 
iJVUS giance, 

fom,’’ the same musical voice- 
vhich inade Kitty think of a bird’s warble 
—said, in atone of explanation. “I can’t 


tL Kitty’s cur 
] 110) 


| Bet up to open the door because, don’t you 
sve 
j ’ 


can’t walk,” 
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indly hel her out. 
. “Why et Tom, do you mean, when it's 


Bridget and the basket. 
Bridget was to mount guard by the 


How a Minister's Good Deed Landed Him in 
Ap Insane Asylum. The Story of His 





A boliday book that should be in the 


’s name; or woy can’t I walk? I’m | horse’s head while Luke went upstairs wit! Escape. hands of every young reader (and for that 
ae fel ne my lather called ine Tomasina, | Kitty and brought down Tom fora ave. ome matter older ones) is “Our Young Folks 
after his mother, and we can’t afford such | and while they were gone, Bridget would | Te the Editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel ; Jesephus. The Antiquities of the Jews and 


long names in this house; and I can’t walk 
because I pulled « kettle of boiling water 
over on myself when I was six years old, 
and the only wonder is that I’m alive at all, 
I wan left, you see, in a room by myself 
while mother was busy somewhere else, 
and when she heard me screain, and caine 
to me, she pulled me out from under the 
kettle, and saved the upper half of ime all 
right.” . 

“Ob, bow dreadiul !” Kitty cried with the 
quick tears rushing to her eyes. “It must 
have alinost killed your mother." 

“Yes; that’s what inakes her so stili anc 
sober. She never laughs, but she- never 
frete either, and, oh! how good she is to 
me, 

Kitty glanced around the room, which 
seemed to her so bare. 


take the basket in and see that everything 
was right, and then go home. 

Mrs. Greenough consented to it all. 

I think she enjoyed the prospect of Tom's 
ride herseit, just as much as Kitty aid. 

While Mrs. Grahain was sewing there,she 
made the arrangement with her, approach- 
ing the subject so delicately that the nost 
sensitive of women could not be burt, and 
putting the acceptance of both drive and 
dinner in the light of a personal favor to 
Kitty, who had taken such a tancy to Tom. 

The last aiternoon of Mrs. Graham's stay 
Kitty called her mother into ber room, 





It was spotlessly clean, and Tom's chair | 


was soft and comfortable, as indeed a chair 
ought to be which must be sat in from 
morning till nigbt. 

creeeae w it were a few pictureson the 
wail, 

Within easy reach was a little stand, on 
which stood a rose bush in a pot, and a 
basket full of bright-colored worsteds, while 
a book or two lay beside therm. 

“And do you never go out?” cried Kitty, 
forgetting her errand in ber sympathy, for- 
getting, too, that Luke and his impatient 
horse were waiting below. 

“Not lately. Mother used to take me 
down into the street sometimes; but I’ve 

rown too héavy for her now,and she can’t. 

3ut l’m not very dull, even when she’s 
gone. You wouldn’t guess how tnany 
things I see froin my window; and then I 
inake worsted mats and tidies, and mother 


Mrs, Greenough saw spread out upon the 
bed a thick, warin, soft jacket, a woollen 
dress, a last vear’s hat. 

“You know them by sight, don’t you, 
mother; They are the last winter's 
clothes that I grew away from, and have 
taken leave of. May Toin have them ?’’ 

‘Yes, indeed, it you’.1 undertake tw give 
them to Tom's moitler.”’ 

Kitty had seldom undertaken 
embarrassing task. 

She stole into the sewing-room with the 
things in her aris, 

“You'll be sure,won't you, Mrs. Graham, 
not to let Ton Know she’s going to ride until 
I get there, because 1 want to see how sur- 
prised she'll look.” 

**Yes, I'll be sure, never fear.”’ 

“And, Mrs. Grahain, bere are my jacket, 
hat, and dress that I wore last year, and 
l’ve grown out of them. Would you mind 
letting Toin were thein ?”’ 

“Wov'd [mind ?” 

A switt, hot rush of tears filled Mrs. 
Grahain’s eyes, which presently she wiped 
away, and somebow then the eyes looked 


“a more 


Sin:—I bave read a good 
late concerning the confinement of sane 
persons in lunatic asyluins, and I am there. 
by prompted to reiate a bit of personal ex- 
perietice, 

In the year 1855, while I was serving the 
Methodist ae chureh ina New Eng- 
land town, a er? house took fire. A 
common with others, I stood on the edge 
of the root, passing buckets of water, ex- 
pe to intense heat on one side aud freez- 
ug winds on the other. I took a fearful 
oold. For twenty-five years it worked 
havoc in ny physica! and imental systeins, 
Nevertheless, I continued in iy ininisterial 
duties, I preached many a sermon when 
suffering intense agony. Atcertain periods, 
however, | would be comparatively well, 
and then n, iny head would get heavy, 
iny breathing iabored, ny appetite tickle, 
I would lose interest in lile ; feel sleepy at 
inid-day, and wakeful at midnight. My 
heart occasionally gave me great concern, 
Not knowing to the contrary, I attributed 
this ill feeling to malaria, But eventually 
mental strength faded away, and I was 
| utterly prostrated. I was  cauterized, 
| cupped, blistered, and treated by many 

physicians in many different ways. 

My case was a puzzle as much to ny 
physicians as to myself, For one of them 
at first prescribed for deleriuin tremens, 
and yet I had never tasted intoxicating 
liquors, Another said I had brain disease, 
another spinal difficulty, another nervous 
prostration, heart disease, etc. 

My mind eventually gave way, and in 
1882 I was confined in the Brattleboro, Vt., 
Insane Asylum for six months. When I 








many stories of 





knew where 1 was, ] deinanded instant re- | 


The Jewish Wars.” Simplitied by Willicm 
Shepard. In the forim.that this ancient 
author has hitherto been presented te us, 
there was a great deal to- take away from 
the interest and actual value of the read 
Translated directly from the Greek, 
any sear Fi ere clearer re dark places 
or sinoothing the lunguage, it required 
tierce and stud othe part of a reader bo 
op Seessgn with it. In tue handsof Mr. 

hepard, however, all this has been 

. The narrative has been so simplt- 

fled, that while retaining all its value a 
one of the moat valuable relics ot ancient 
history, it is presented with the charm and 
beauty of a remance. When the im 
ance of reading Josephus is remembered 
by all those desiring to thoroughly inform 
themselves in regard to the mout! 
i of ancient history, the character 

r. Shepard's work will be fully 
ciated. One reason Josephus is not 
geueonily read is because of the usual pon- 

erous way to which he bas been ee to 
readers of our langusge. This d molt, 
however, is done away by this version. It 
is beautifully printed, and illustrated by a 
number of pictures trom the penell of Dore 
and others. Lippincott & Co., Publishegs, 
Phila., Price $2,50. 


MAGAEINES. 


Vick's Floral Monthly tor December like 
all that went before it isa splendid book 
for those interested in the garden and flow- 
ers. Price $1,25 per vear. Published at 
Rochester, New York. 

Babyland is a vew wonthly magazine de- 
voted exclusively to: the care of infants, 
young children, and the general interests 


sells them and then I sing.”’ giadder than Kitty hadever seen them | lease. I tben made a visit to Oceanic, N. | of the nursery. Mothers and those having 
Kitty stepped to the window to see what | before. | J., but I had reckoned two imuch on my | the care of younger cluldren will tind it a 
range of vision it offered, aud her eye fell} ‘Do you think I ani so weakly, wickedly / Strength, I again lost my reason fur a con- | Very usefu pub lcation. Published at 18 


on Luke, 
She recalled her business. 


“TI came to see if I could get your mother | 


to sew two or three days for ine this week.”’ 
Tom was alert and business-like at once. 





“Let ine see,’’ she said, “to-day is Tues- 
day,’’ and she drew towards ber a little | 


book, and looked it over. ‘l'o-morrow is 
engaged, but you could have Thursday, 
Iriday, and Saturday,if you want so much. | 
Please write you name against them.” 

Kitty pulled off her pretty grey glove, | 
and wrote ber name and address with the 
little toy pencil at the end of her chatelaine, 
and then she turned to go, but it was Tot'» 
turn to question. 

‘Please,’ said the sweet,fresh voice, which 


proud as to feel hurt because you take an 


interest in my poor girl, and want to puta | 


little happiness into Sher lite—the still, sad 
life which she bears so patieutiv ? cod 
bless you, Miss Kitty; and if He doesn t, it 
won't be because | shall get tired of asking 
Hitm.’’ 

“And you'll not let ber see the hat and 
jacket till I come, for fear snell think 
something ?”’ 

At iaust Mrs. 
sinile. 


Grahain sintied—au actual 


“How you do think of everything. No, | 
I'll keep the hatand jacket out of sight. | 


and I'll have the dress on ier, all ready.” 
When Christmas caine Kitty searcely re- 
membered to put on the new apron that 


seemed so like the clear carol of a bird, | Mrs. Graham had finished with such loving 


“would you mind telling me how old you 
are? [’m sixteen, mnyself.”’ 

“And so am I sixteen,’ said Kitty. | 

“And you have a fatber and :nother beth. | 
hav’nt you ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Kitty. 

“Ol, I've only mother, but she is as good 
astwo, Must you gonow ? Andi wonder | 
if ] shall ever see you again ?” 

“Yes, you will see me again,’’ answered 
Kitty, cheerily, and then, moved by a 
sudden impulse of her kind, frank young 
heart, she bent over and touched her lips to 
the bright, bunny face of the poor girl who 
must sit prisoner there for ever, and yet 
who kept this bright cheerfulness all the 
time. 

“Oh, mamma, I’ve had such a jesson,’’ 
cried Kitty,bursting into ber mother’s room | 
likea fresh wind ; 
ittome., And he isn’t he at all; she’s a 
girl just my age, and she can’t walk not a | 
step since she was six years old,” 

And then Kitty told all the sad, tender 
little story, and fell to crying over it’ ber- 
self, and made her mother ery, tuo, before 
she was through. 

After dinner she sat half the evening in 
a brown study. 

Finally she came out of it, and began 
talking in ber usual impulsive manner, 

“Can't we bave them here on Christias 
Day, mamma? There's mt « single pretiy 
thing in that house except Tom berself and 
the rosebush ; and everything did look so | 
bare and poverty-stricken ; and I know 
they'll never afferd a good dinner in the 
world. Ob, Say yes, nrmma, dear. I 


care, scarcely gaye a thought tothe tamily 
festivities at home, so eager was she about 


| Tom. 


She waste go to Hudson Street just at 


; noon, so that Tom might bave the benetit 


oO} the utmost warinth of whieh the chiil 
day was Capable. 


First she saw tho dinner packed, and 


then Mr. Greenough, who had heard about | 


the dinner with real interest, brought out 
a bottle of particularly nice sherry,and said 
to his wile— 

“Put thatin also, It will dothose frozen- 
up souls good once in the year.” 

At last impatient Kitty was off. 

Bridget and the basket filled all the spare 
space in the chaise, and when they reached 
Hudson Street, Luke took the dinner and 
followed Kitty upstairs, while Bridget stood 


“and Tom has taught | by the horse’s bead, accordiug Ww the pro- 


gramme, 

He set the basket down where no one 
would be likely tu notice it in opening the 
door, and then he stood out of sight him- 
sell, while Kitty went in. 

There was ‘Tom, in the warm critumon 
thibet, « proud, happy-looking Tom as you 
could find that Christinas Diy. 

“[Thave coneto take you tor a 
cried eager Kitty. “Will you go?’ 

It was worth ten ordinary Christinases to 
see the look on Toin’s face, the poy and 
wonder, and then the doubt, as tne breath 
less question came. 

“How will 1 get downstairs 7” 

And then Luke was called in, 
iystery was solved, 

And then out of a closet came the 


ride,’’ 


and that 


werin 


know you'll say yes, because you're such a) jacket, and the hat, with its gav feitherjand 


dear, and you love W take every one 
happy.” 

“Yes; but, first of all, I must love to 
inake papa bappy, must Invt? You know 
he never wants any company but grandpa, 
and grandma, and Unele John. Ti sure 
vou would not like to spoil papa’s old- 
fashioned Christmas Day.” 

Kitty’s countenance fell. 

She saw the jastice of her mother’s re- 
mark, and there was no more to be said, 

She sat thinking over herdisappointinent 
in asilence which ber mother was the one 


to break. 


there were teara in Toin’s eyes, and similes 
round ber lips, aud she tried to say soine- 
thing, and broke down bitterly. 

And then strong Luke took her up as il 
she were a baby and 
with her, while she heard Kitty say—but it 


all see:med to hor jike a dreaw, and Kitty’s | 


voice like a voice in a dreain— 

“Tin sorry there’s nothing pretty to see 
at this time of year.” 

The clocks bmd struck twelve when they 


left Hudson Street; the belis were ringing | 


for one when they entered It again. 
Bridget was gone, buta good-natured boy 


| Who 
| Wilh persuasive force. 


| an «artiticial 


tinarcoed downstairs | 


| siderable period. 

That | was in a desperate condition is 
| evident. My blood had become infected 
| with virus, which inflamed iny brain oc- 

casionally and doomed ine to an early 
| death ; for no physician gave me any hope 
| ofa cure. I finally found out what my 


| 


real disorder was, and undertook iny own 

treatment. Ina tew months I was restored 
| to such a state of health as I never expected 
| toenjoy. That was over three years ago, 
; sndinv physical and mental vealth have 
remained intact to this day. 


In all that time | have 
not lost a day’s work ; have apparently en- 
joyed the most vigorous health and , on 
pect to live the full term of life. The 
remedy | used was warner’s safe cure, and 
if I should live a thousand years, I should 
never tire of telling its praises. 

You will confess with me, Mr. Editor, that 
such a change is remarkable. And you 
will, also, | am sure, agree with ine, when 


| I say that whatever created such a mental 


and physical restoration is deserving the 
highest praise. 
Very truly yours, 
Rev. E. D. HorKIns. 

Dodge's Corners, Wis. 

There are undoubtedly thousands who 
have an experience sitnilar to the above to 
Mr. Hopkins’s recital will appeal 


-_  O-UCeO OS -_ 


HOME-MADE SKA BevkZes.—To produce 
sea.air for sick rcous, a Con- 
temporary sugyesis the use of a solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen (ten volumes of 
strength) containing | per cent, of ozonic 
ether, iodine to stturation, and 2.50 per 
cent, of sea salt. The solution placed in a 
steams or band spray diffuser can be dis- 
itMbuted in the tihest spray in the sick room 
at the rate of two fluid ounces in a quarter 
votahour. It comiunicates a pleasant sea 
odor, and is probably the best purifier of 
the air of the sick room ever used, It is a 
powertul disinfectant, as well as deodorizer 
cling briskly on ozonized test solutions apd 
papers, 


—_.—  ~— - 


MAR RINGS.—The custoin of wearing ear- 
rings is so aneclent that it is inipossible to 
te:l whe set the fashion, There is acurious 
legend that Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
Was S> Giuibittered against Hagar that she 
resoived to distigure ber rival’s face. Her 
better nature, however, triumphed,and she 
ouly pierced the lobes of her ears,  Llayar, 
Wishing te seen comely to Abraham, put 
| rings ol wold in ber ears lo coverthe marks, 


| Woman dishonors her great ancestor if she 
| failsto wear them. But many sensible girls 
and women in our land want a better 
reusou tor the lashion. 
— - 
SLvuGs.—The rose slug, 80 destructive to 
our rose bushes, nay bo destroyed by dust- 


Last March | caine West, and engaged in | 
| garden farming. 


Nn 


| Continents, 





| Alr Preaching in Aineriea; 


Her Turkish descondants to-day feel thata | 


Spruce St., New York. 
number, 

The English Illustrated Magazine for De- 
cember isadeouble number aud is well 
worthy of its claim to be considered a Christ- 
inas number, jt is replete with the, finest of 
engravings and the best of reading, present- 
ed in the bighest excellence of the prin- 
ter’s art. Aieony the articles, most of which 
ure arene illustrated are the following: 
Thomas Giatisverough, the artist; The 
Squire at Vauxhall; A Christusas-tide in the 
Khyber Pass; Cloveliv; St. Gindo; Our 
Mission to Abyssinia; Calvades, elegant) 
illustrated; Iron and Steel making in South 
Wales; A Family of Adventurers, ete., ete. 
Among the fiction are: The Path of Duty, 
by Henry Janes Jr; That Terrible Man; 
and A Family Affair, Macmillan & Co, 112 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Price 30 
cents. 

The Christinas At, Nicholas contains near- 
ly thirty contributions beside ite depart- 
menus, John A. Whittier opens the num- 
ber with a sbort poem entitled The Light 
that is Felt. Lord Tennyson is represented 
by a charming portrait of his two grand- 
children which accompanies an tuteresting 

maper; A Talk About Paintings, Mary 

lulluck Foote writes and illustrates a sea- 
side article, called Menibaden Sketches— 
Summer at Christinus Time. J. T. Trow- 
bridge’s new serial, His One Fault, Prank 
Stockton’s personally conducted paper, and 
Louisa M. Alcott’s jolly spinning-wheel 
story, The Hare and ‘Portoise, will please 
both young and old readers) H, H. Boye- 
sen contributes one of his Tales of Two 
In the second partof Among 
the Law-twakers the author vives recollec- 
tions of his terin as a page in the United 
States Senate. The first instalment of an 
amusing *erial, Davy aud the Goblin, b 
Chas, Carryl, is piven. There are Chriat- 
nas sketches, stories and poems by Lucy 
Larcom, Mary Mapes Didye, H. H., Rev. 
H. A. Adams, and several others, The 
froutispiece is a beautmul wood-engraving 
pl a palnting by the Spanish painter Velas- 
quez, being one of the series frou: the works 
ol the old masters now being made in Eu- 
rope for The Century by Mr. T. Cole. There 
isa profusion of other tine illustrations in 
the number by first-cliuss artista, The Cen- 
tury, New York. 

The first number of the American edition 
of The Quiver,» popular English magazine 
bas appeared. It contains a number of en- 
tertaining and instructive articles, inter- 
spersed with some good illustrations, The 
contents comprise Clubs tor Women; Open 
Ky Gaza w He- 
bron; A Groata Day; being an secount of 
the day nurseries in Loudon; Some Bi-Cen- 


Price 15 centsa 


| teunial Glimpses; The Village Churches of 


England; the opening chapters of two serial 
Stories, two short stories; The Mysteries of 
Revelgtion and of Nature;Seripture Lessons 
for School and Home; New Parables trom 
Nature; The Growth of the New Testament; 
The Prayer of the Penitent; Sunday Read- 


“But I've thought of a better thing,”said stood by the borse’s head, a Kitty ran | ing the plants while wet with dew with air- | ings ofthe Psalis; several pueins, and a 
this w ise IrAtiiba, who was herself every Hygtitly Upstairs, followed v Luke, with slacked liine. Sy ringing the bushes with departinent called Short Arrows, 4 sort of 
bitas tender of heart as Kitty, and cared ‘Pou in bis aris. a strony Solution of soap suds is also rece) monthly record of the Christian and charita- 
just as much about making people happy. Kitty threw open the door, and there w4aS) ommended, ble work of England and America. Terma 
*No doubt Mrs. Grabam and Tom would = atabvle epread with er geod a aapetetr ts as Lit iu —- af $1,550 a year. Jassell & Cv., Publisbers 
just as much prefer being alone with his | Leart could desire, with Tom's chair drawn A Wile iiilbien New York. 
tamily; aud bow will it suit you if l bave | up beside it. . . 

a itt ’ tr | - t r f , ' , . ‘ —— 6 <> 

a dinner prepared tor thein ? Mrs, Graham Kitty waited to hear neithe thanks n Pher ilts which are a i ‘ 

is bardiv tne woman one could take sucD a &x tinea 18. Sir Drs S if rod ¥ popular for home 
| ’ A ' tender 
say 
. . 

nal * A 
And Mrs “ : should 
and her hair was in danger, &@8 Was apt lo L peony ‘ay ahi y - bisbAsO, If you have any ailimont about bbs doctor al ounce; but when his 
the case when Kitty was overcome with sweet, w istful lips a Kiss, ant them went which you are concerned, write to them for | trouble is only’a cough or a sore throat he 


emotion which could only find vent ina 


silentiv down the stairs, leaving Tou and 


information about their new treatment and 


need only invest 25 cents in a bottle of Dr. 











rapturous £4 Ucege, i Tow's wivtber to their Clristusas diuuer,. , is will Le prowptly furuisucd, | Bull's Cough Syrup, 
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Dur Young Folks. 


UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 





HY KE. W P. 

TILL you be “sf lady, to serve and 

\\ figbt lor when Tama knight?" said 
tho page. 


“That is much to ask,’ answered the 
Lady Christine, with dignity. 

It wax the holy Christinastide, and the 
children bad wandered out together under 
the cloisters of the church adjoining the 
castle. 

The snow lay on the earth, and every 
pillar and doorway was wreathed with the 
inystic mistletoe. 

hese were the days when the king's 
court and the castles of feudal lords were so 
inany “academies of honor,’’ to which caine 
the sons and daughters of nobles, to be 
trained as knights and ladies. 

When the page received this somewhat 
dubious reply from the lips of the Lady 
Christine, his heart faltered. 

She was thirteen years of age, and above 
bim in birth, being the cousin of the queen; 
but ever since she liad come to court, as a 
future knight might, be bad set her blue 
eyes in bis heart, to be the lodestars ruling 
his destiny. 

Following the custoins of the day, he had 
been taught to treat all ladies with deter- 
ence like superior beings; but he said to 
himesel! he would serve and love the Lady 
Christine only, and that she and his guar- 
dian saint would make bis career. 

Sinoe taking this inward vow, ashe learnt 
to guide his horse gracefully, to use the bow 
and the sword, and to inanage a lance, he 
always kept belore him the thought that 
she was watehbing him. 

“Ab! waid Lady Christine slowly, and 
looking at him with unflinchingly earnest 
eyes, “to be my knight, you inust not only 
be the bravest, but you imust also play the 
harp like a winstrel, and know Latin, and 
be full of learniag as Doctor Graminar- 
rus," 

“If you will but think of it, how can I 
ever be as learned as Doctor Grauimnarius,”’ 
replied the page dejectediy. “He pores 
over folios all day long. Since he was a boy 
he told ine he has pored over them, Certain 
Lam the image of a Gamsel never ruled his 
heart. | cannot think of Doetor Graminar- 
ius riding « war-hborse aud going in quest of 
strange adventures,”’ 

“Nay, norean 1," said the Lady Chris- 
tine, and both children laughed aloud at 
the picture of the doctor's lean legs astride 
of a charger and bis learning-tired eyes 
pag out for robbers and distressed 
adies, 


“T shall not set my mind on the learning: 
but you must play like a winstrel,”’ per- 
sisted Lady Christine. 

“LT shall never cease to practice the harp 
in the intervals of fighting,’ said the boy, 
more cheerily. “And as To ride my war 
horse ;—it shall be a white horse, with red 
eyes."' 

“And a tail that sweeps the ground,’’ put 
in Lady Christine. 


“Wherever T go, fighting the heathen 





“The rport of one,” replied Hugh, 
‘was that the inistletoe was once a goodly 
tree, but that the cross on which our dear 
Lord's body hung having been made of its 
wood it withered away as if accursed ; and 
vetso long as this world exists it must 
linger upon it—rootless, banging on the 
branches of trees, set midst heaven and 
earth—to remind us of the Saviour's love.” 

Lady Christine was mightily pleased with 
this saying concerning the tmistlewe, an<d 
then the children fell to chat once more of 
the future. 

The legends of the Knights and King | 
Arthur's Round Table ; the ballads where- 
in were recorded the exploits of Charle- 
inagne and Childe Roland ; the lays of the 
minstrels furnished kindling examples of | 
prowess; but Sir Hugh was to surpass all | 
these heroes; and the damsel, as Zinet bad | 
been in chronicles, wasto prove obdurate | 
until ber knight's fame was unsurpassed, | 

When the recital of these future com- | 


} 
| 





bats with inaraucers, enchanters, dragons, 
tyrants, grew too grievous,Christine’s heart 
would melt, 

“T shall but seem stubborn and chiding,” | 
she would say in atone of explanation. | 
“All the time I shall 
bower when you set forth on your quests ; 
and I shall be always waiting for tiding ot | 
you ; and as T read ny missal I shall pray | 
lor you only; and when the minstrel is 
singing in the hall the oe Ey of knights, 
Iehall say to myself, ‘It is not of this 
knight or of that one, but of Sir Hugh be 
im sitaggiteg.’ * 

“You must be stubborn 
spirit,’ said the page. 

The dusk of the short Christinas after- 
noon was closing in before it was settied | 
when the relenting Christine was to send a 
token to Sir Haugh, that he might come and 
claiin ber as his bride, 

“T shall cut offall ny hair and braid it 
into a sword belt, as Sir Percivale’s sister 
did for Sir Galahad; and I shall send it by 
& page, and when you receive it you tay 
know you can come,” 

But at this suggestion the lad was aghast. 
To shear off those golden locks seemed to 
hisn sacrilegious, 

So Christine agreed to leave her bair and 
send «a bough of mistletoe instead, 

One more grievous inishap was to befall 
Sir Hugh, wherein he was nigh to lose his 
life, 

“Justas I am nearing the wood round the 
castle, three robbers are to rush out and fall 
upon tne,” began the boy. 

“Six,’’ interrupted Lady Christine. 

Hewn and eoed by sword and lance, 
led by his page, abe was to find him and 
tend bis bleeding gashes, 

After this pitiful adventure, when her 
knight was healed, the little inaid said she 
would take hin tothe king and wed bim 
before all the court. 

But Hugh, greedy ot fame, pleaded for | 
atournament, to win her over all oppo- 


wateh you from: my | 
| 


to give me 


| 


| nents. 


that revile the Lord's name ;and punishing | 


the robbers, ] shall wear your glove; 1 
shallery aloud, ‘For the peerless Lady 
Christine's sake of the blue 6yes,’so that all 
the world will know vour name.” 

“That pleaseth ime,’ said the girl. 

“One day,’’ continued the boy drawing 
nearer, “Ll will come inthe deep forest to a 
dolorous spot—a cavern, the entrance 
covered with noxious plants, From it will 
emerge doletul plaints, It will seem a fear- 
ful placesmy horse will shrink and tremble 
as ldraw nearit; my faithfal hound wall 
whine; but | shall lift) ty eross-lbilted 
sword given me when IT took my vow to 
St. George and the Archangel Michnel,and, 
shouting the name ‘Christine,’ T shall rush 
in.” 

The boy sprang forward to illustrate bis 
future action, his glance brightening, bis 
sinooth forehead aglow with the emotion of 
that fray with evil, when his gallant young 
heart would be nerved by the thought of 
his lacy. 

“On! go on,” cried Christine, clasping 
her bands and siyhing with tingled satis- 
faction and interest, 

“A lady will be in the cavern,’’ continued 
the page, in lower tones, returning to her 
side, “bound by the wicked enchantments 
ofa wigard. And aloathsome dragon will 
be guarding ber. Ol! it will be a dire con- 
flict between me and the monster. But I 
shall be the victor. 1 shall release the lady. 
Perhaps I shall be sore wounded ; then she 
will lead me home to her castle. Aud per- 
haps as Elaine loved Launcelot she will 
love ine, and ask ine to wed her. But I 
Shall make answer,*No! only one lady I 
love aud serve, Christine of the Blye Eyes, 
‘To her belongs the victory—give her the 
praise.’ And} shall ride away and leave 
ber.”’ 

“LT take you for iny kKnight,’’ said Lady 
Christine, approvingly, extending to the 
page a bough of mistletoe that she had been 
boldiug in ber hand, 

Hetook it, and with pretty reverence 
his head over it. “I shall keep it 
always,” he said. “Itshall be my badge. 
I shall wear it all withered in tiny belmetat 


bowed 


the tournament when I come to fight for 
you against all opponents. And it is of 
good omen,” continued the boy joyously, 
yestertnigtit Doctor Grauimarias told 
stratiy | nus about the nistietoe ana 
ia p> tt ite being the embDiem 

y 4 1 hi Ore e hove 
Deli ana wW hat the doctor auld, cmial 
led Lady Christine addressing the 


pave iu a new tone of proprietorship. 





Iie had assisted at tourneys, and he was | 
versed in their laws, 

In breathless words he pictured thescene, | 
Christine saw herseif wearing a crown ot | 
gold; the queen of beauty, for whom the 
lordliest Knights were contending, for the 
heralds had cried that she would wed the | 
victor, 

Then Hugh described the entrance with- 
in the lists of a mysterious Knight, wearing 
no colors or beraldic device; but in whose | 
helmet was fastened a withered bough of 
mistletoe, 

Ouly a child or a poet could describe the | 
feats to be accomplished by this knight of | 
the mistletoe ; every Opponent was to be 
smitten down, unborsed and rolled in the 
dust; every sword and lance raised against | 
hinrto be broken and = shivered, until at 
last no than would come forward to dispute 
the prize with him turther. 

Then, cried *Vietor’ by the heralds, he | 
was to be led before Christine, and there, | 
bowing low and baring his head, Lie 
strange Knight would stand revealed before | 
the clamoring and marvelling assemnmbly as | 
the long lost Sir Hugh, whom the king | 
bimself had inany times fain wished to see. 

“Then,’’ said the page, “I shall loose the 
withered bough of mistletoe, and lay it at 
your feet, and then what will you do?” 

Lady Christine looked gravely at him. — | 

“tshall take up the bough, and I shall | 
hold it over your head, and I shali kiss you | 
: 
' 


under it,’’ she replied. 

“Will you give mea kiss now under the 
fresh bough as a pledge?"’ the page asked 
wistfully. 

Then a pause ; before long, in the same | 
deliberate tones, the Lady Christine said : 
“[ shall give you a kiss now, but | shall 
not give you another kisa unui I give it at 
that tournament.” 


« Tnen,holding the mistletoe bough above | 


their heads and looking seleinniy into each | 
other's eyes, they gave each other in the 
dloaming the calin, unblushing kiss of 
childhood, 
TT) 3) Se 

SINCE 1880 the increase of deposits in the 
State and savings banks of the country has 
been near] y $500,000, 000, 

— > 
THE suicide of a wouan 
ear old, in Santa Roaa, Cal., 

uted to hopeless love. 
—-— —__— ——/— 
Catarrh Cured. 
A clergyman, after suflering a number of 
years froin that loathso:ne disease, Catarrh, 
after trying every known remedy without 


sixty-seven 
was attri- 


suc cess, at Jast found a prescription whi 
completely cured and saved | fro 
feath. Any sufferer froin this dreadf 


disease sending a self-adddreased stan ped 
envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 199 Dean S:reet, 
Brookiyn, New York, wiil receive the 
ceipt free of charge, 


re 


the old man’s house, and 
obliged often to set hiin down and rest, but 
he did not once complain. So when they 
reached the old wnan’s house, the latter ex- 
claimed: 

“Ah! my son, why have I nothing to give | 
| you? 
| oaken staff, but itimay be of some use to 
| you.” 


| said I’rederick. 
ward.”’ 


| your cow, 


| ing stews.’ 


THE FAIRY STAFF. 





BY MAGGIE BROWNE. 





his fortune, for bis father was very poor, 

and there were so many child.en at 
home, that he could no longer find br 
for them all to eat. 

So, traveling along the high road, it hap- 
pened that Frederick found a little boy, 
sitting flatdown in the dust, and crying 
pitifully. ji 

“What is the matter, now ?” asked Fred, 
who was very kind-hearted. 

“Alas!” sobbed the child, “this neues 
I caine out to play, and, iu chasing my ball, 


A BOY uamed Frederick went out to seek 


| Tran on so far that I have lost my way,and 


cannot get home. What shall I do, for the 
night is coming, and my mother says that 
then wild beasts are abroad,.”’ 

“Do notery.” answered Frederick ; “I 
will tind your house for you.” 

And taking the tired little boy in his 
arms, he walked on, stopping at every 
house, and asking if they had lost a little 
boy there, 

Some answered him crossly, and some 
laughed, but no one knew the child. 

At last night came, and Frederick gave 
the little one some of his own supper, and 
lay down with himin his arms, On the 
third day they found an old but in a forest, 
and a woinan crying there. 

“That is inv mother,” said the boy, run- 
ning in to counfort her. 

So Frederick went on his way glad 
enough ; but the child was very sorry, be- 
cause he had nothing to give but a little 
gold key. 

“You must take it,’’ he said to Frederick. 
“TItis not worth much, but it nay be of 
s0Ine URC,” 

So Frederick put itin ‘his pocket, and 
journeyed on. He had not gone far be- 
fore he f und an old man groaning in the 
woods, 

“What is tne matter, good father?" asked 
Frederick. 

“Alas! replied the old 
had a fall, and I must die 
never reach home,” 

‘That you shall 


nan, ‘1 
here, for I can 


now’? answered Frede- 


| rick, ‘for I will carry you.” 


And lifting the old man on bis shoulders, 
with much trouble, be set out again on the 
road, 

It was an entire day’s day's 


aw to 
"rec 


erick was 
Here, take my stafl. It is only an 


I will not take your staff,’ 
‘**1 do not want any re- 


‘‘Indeed, 


“No; you must take it,’’ insisted the old 


man. “Unless you do, Ishall be ill through 
vexation.”’ 


So finding the old inan 80 much in earn- 


| est, Frederick took the staff and continued 
| on his way. 


Just about nightfall he came to a giant’s 


| castle—a monstrous building, taller than 
| the greatest tree, with huge towers, and a 
hundred steps leading up to the door, 





oe he felt there the key of gold, which 
b forgotten. 

As son as he did that the door opened 
wide, saying, “I might as well let you out, 
for you have there the key that will open 
any door,” 

“In this way Frederick got out of the 
castle; but he had not gone far when the 
windows, spying him, beganto call out, 
“Master your meat is running away! 
inaster, your ineat is running away !” 

And oat came the giant running after 
him ; and, baving such long } in three 
steps he had caug.‘t him up, and was ready 
to seize him, 

But Frederick was determined to die 
there, ifdie he must, and struck at the 
giant with the old man’s staff, which be 
had brought with him without thinking of 
it. 


No sooner had it touched the giant than 
he tell down, roaring out: . 

“Oh, Iam dead! I am killed!” 

And so he was, sure enough ; and Frede- 
rick took possession of his castle, and lived 
there like a great lord ; for, of course you 
know, and I suppose you knew all the 
time, though he was never sus of it, 
that the staff was a fairy staff, given him for 
his kindness of beart. 

oe eh ee 
ELEPHANT-BURGLARS.—A party of sol- 


| diers in India were not long ago placed in 


| to 


charge of a granary, over which some of 

their number were always on guard. 

After a time their attention was attracted 
the ambiguous behavior of certain 


| wild elephants that lived in the neighboring 


have 





| 


forest. 

The animals were observed to lurk about 
in « suspicious manner. 

The object of their sinister manceuvre was 
not, however, guessed. By-and-by the herd 
left the place, leaving only ofe aged teinale 
behind the:n, 

It happened just at this juncture, that 
some disturbance in a village a little dis- 
tance off necessitated the withdrawal of 
the guard, and one fine morning the _ gsol- 
diers marched away, leaving the granary 
unprotected. 

No sooner had this happened than the old 
she-clephant, who was a confederate of the 
herd, by some ineans got news of the sol- 
diers’ departure conveyed to the gang, and 
back they all caine. 

They were evidently there with a pur- 

, for two camp-followers, who had been 
eft by the guard to see after some military 
kit that was not taken on the march, state 
that the elephants advanced so briskly to 
the scene that they bad no time whatever 
to escape, so, climbing up into a tree, they 
becaine spectators of the burglary which 
the herd proceeded in the most workman- 
like tnanner to commit. 

They state that, first of all, the elephants 
examined the building on all sides, but find. 
ing it a four-square inass of masonry with- 
out any such weak points as doors or win- 
dows, they tested the corners. 

At last, having decided that one particu- 
lar angle was the best for their purpose, 
they stood aside, while the giant of their 
number came to the front and attacked the 
brickwork. 

For a long time the others remained in 
their ranks, watching their vast companion 


| at work, and, when he withdrew, another 
| took his place and continued the job. 


In this door sat the giant bimself; a very | 


when Frederick caine to 


| fierce and cruel giant he was, and frightful | 
to took at; but he was cunning as he was | 
ugly, and 
castle he thought that it wasa pretty little | 
| Cottage, with a white-haired old dame sit- 
ting by her spinning-wheel in the door, 


the | 


“Can I stay here to-night?” asked Frede- | 


rick. “I will chop your wood, or milk 
or do anything for you, you 
like.”’ ‘ 

“My wood is chopped and my cow is 
milked,’’ said the old woman; **but come 
in, and you shall have a bed and supper for 
all that.’ 

So Frederick, suspecting no evil, went 
in, and after eating heartily of broad and 


| inilk, said bis prayers and went to bed. 


Think, then, how 
the morning to find himself in a ygolden 
bed, in a room with a monstrous high ceil- 
ings and ten great windows, all lung with 
dainask ! 

While he stared about him, and wonder- 
ed how he came there, he heard a heavy 
foeton the stairs, and a sound of loud 
breathing, and in walked the giant, on see- 
ing whom Frederick was dreadfully alarin- 
ed, and gave himself up for lost. 

“Let us see !"' said the giant, coming up 
tothe bed. ‘Are you there, Frederick; are 


| you there ?”’ 


Then he took him up in one great hand 
and felt him carefully. 

“Thin! thin! he said to himself, much 
disgusted. “He won’t be fit to eat under a 
week. JT must give him some of iny fatten- 
’ 

“I won't eat a bit,”’ Frederick thought to 
hiimseif; but, in the first place, ne became 
very hungry; next, when the stew caine, it 
was $0 good, you never sinelt or saw any- 
thing so delicious, i 

By-and-bye, Frederick ate it, every bit, 
up. That night caine up a “roast,” just as 
nice; the next morning arrived a “broil,” 
Frederick said to bimself every time, ‘I 
won't eat !"? but he did eat all the tiine,and 
grew fat so fast that one morning the giant 


looked quite delighted, and said to him. 
self, “Almost tat enough ! alinost fat 
enough ! 

} redader;r , WAR i 

. Ws ¢ 

Was el t 
oor 

“You ant pen me Said the door, 

“IT would it I bad a key,” answered 


lrederick, and putting his hand In his 


astonished he was in | 


As soon as he got tired, athird came for- 
ward, and by this time, the breach being 
large —— for co-operation, several join- 
ed in, and began tearing out the bricks as 
fast as possible, so as to make the opening 
sufficiently cointmodious tor their entrance. 

When this bad been accomplished the 
herd divided into small parties of three 
and four, each of which in turn marched 
into the granary, ate their monstrous bodies 


| full of rice, and yave place to the next. 


Meanwhile; those who were satistied re- 
tired to sone distance, but in different di- 
rections, and there acted as scouts for their 
friends who were eating, : 

The whole of the herd, in this methodical 
manner, enjoyed themselves to the utmost 
extent of their capacity, and were already, 


| Apparently,congratulating themselves upon 


| tive-pounder shells by way 


, Ober first class hotel in the city. 


the success of their exploit, whena sbrill 
cry froin one of their sentries warned them 
of approaching danger, and the marauders 
hastily decam ped. 

The soldiers had coine back to their post; 
and when they saw the havoc that bad been 
wrought, and the elephants tranquilly sur- 
veyiug thein trom the brow of a hill about 
a mile off, their wrath, natural enough 
under the circuinstances, was such that 
they loaded up the fieldpiece which accom- 
panied the detachment, aud let drive at the 
burglars, 

The eleplants, however, had Only coine 
to dine off rice, and had no appetite for 
of dessert. So 
they leisurely strolled away into the forest, 
truimpeting as they went. | 

err ee 

INFUSE a8 much elegance as possible in- 
t» your thoughts as well as your actions; 
and, a8 you avoid vulgarities, you will in- 
crease the enjoyment of life, and grow in 
the respect of others, 

ee. ee 

Important. 

Philadelphians argiving in New York via 
Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 
Avenue Elevated Train corner Church and 
Cortland Streets, can reach the Grand Union 
Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, and save $3 Car- 
riage Hire. It enroute to Saratoga or other 


S uiner resorts via Grand Central De pot, 
. bagzage will be transfered froin Hotel 
t his Depot, FREE. 600 Elegantly fur- 
ished rooms $1, and upwards per day. 
Restaurant the best and cheapest in the 
Uity. Families can live better for less 
inoney attbe Grand Union, than at any 
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Though from the boughs to which they've long been 


The Autumn leaves are dropping one by one, 
Yet from their dust, new forms of beauty, spriuging, 
Shall smile agzin in Summer's gentile sun. 


Though one by one the pearly drops of morning, 
From drooping flowers, on viewless pinions rise, 

We'll see them yet the gorgeous clouds adorning 
With glowing arches of celestial dyes. 


Though one by one the stars are fading slowly 
That all night long kept vigil iu the sky, 

The distant mountain peaks, like prophets holy, 
Proclaim that morning’s licht and song are nigh, 


Though with slow step goes forth the sower weeping, 
And on earth's lap his precious treasure leaves 

Yet comes the harvest, with its joyous reaping, 
When shall be gathered home the ripened sheaves. 


Though one by one the friends we fondly cherish 
Withdraw from ours, the cold and trembling hand, 
And leave us sorrowful, they do not perish— 
They yet shall greet us in a falrer lad. 


Yes, from all climes, where’er the faithful slumber 
’Neath scorching suns, or Arctic snow anil frost, 
Stainless they'll rise, in myriads without number ; 
All, all shall meet—there shall not one be lost. 
OE ee — 


MAN’S INCONSISTENCY. 





AKEN as a whole, and judged impar-. 

tially, human nature will be tound to 
be a very contrary, inconsistent bit of cre- 
ation, and as perfect a model for a kaleido- 
scope as anything the mind of man could 
conceive. 

Supplied for the most part with a goodly 
share of the milk of human kindness, it has 
also been endowed with a faculty for turn- 
ing the milk sour at very short notice, and 
not unfrequently it happens that the rich- 
est, sweetest cream is not only the first to 
turn, but also the bitterest, and: most lasting 
in its bitterness, after the turning process 
has been accomplished. 

There is a phrase which hath it that 
‘“‘men were deceivers ever.’’ Not deceiv- 
ers so much in fact or intention as contrary 
and many-sided from the very inconsistency 
of their nature. 

No two people are entirely alike, and it 
very frequently happens that the same man 
—always supposing him an honest, well- 
intentioned fellow on the whole, with no 
more than the average bit of alloy in his 
composition—is far from being alike two 
days in succession. 

Even the trained philosopher, in the first 
flush of surprise—betore he has had time 
for that quick searck for the silver lining to 
the cloud which renders him so superior to 
ordinary mortals in the matter of bearing 
trouble—loses his ordinary self-control, and 
shows that the blow tells; and as he re- 
ceives the taps which Fate sometimes loves 
to administer with the point of her finger, 
he cannot always conceal the fact that his 
‘temper is up,’’ and the desire for ‘‘break- 
ing out’’ in some shape or form rages within 
him. 

It is mostly in the reception of these ‘‘love 
taps’’ that the individual peculiarities of 
people show themselves. What one will 
laugh at and take as a jest, another will ac- 
cept in sober earnest at least, if not as a mat- 
ter of life and death. 

What to one is a mole-hill, and, indeed, 
hardly that, to another is a mountain whose 
ascent is well-nigh impossible; and the 


former class of beings—merry, good-tem- | 


pered, jovial souls as they are, ‘‘the salt of 
the earth,’’ morally speaking—have no 
hesitation whatever in calling the latter 


queer, cranky, crazy, and with some show | 


of reason, to their cheerful, 
mind. 

But, nevertheless, the criticisms are 4 
trifle unjust, for jolly fulks, blessed with 
that best of all gifts, the knack of taking 
cheerfully and philosophically whatever 
falls to their lot, have their own peculiari- 
ties in other ways. 

Parents will sometimes see these queer 
traits in their chi'dren, and try to ‘‘whip it 
out of them,’’ as they say ; but they might 
as well try to stop the sea trom coming to 
a certain point, like Canute of old. One 
is as much nature’s will and doing as the 
other. 

It is to these persistent attempts at tramp- 
ling down and totally destroying what is 
evidently planted and meant to grow, this 
that 


1s rue Ff 


mora] rongh handling, so to speak 


a) 5 e} cr ’ . 
many children, with the g un 


mate OW 
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Most peopie nave one cour je ‘ 
the latter must all conform to 


temperaments or 


up children ; 
it, whether it suits their 





well-balanced | 


not. If they do wrong in any sbape or 
form, a whipping or a scolding, or at least 
&® sample of that perpetual bellowing or 
bullying which is the ruin of so many 
youngsters, is their portion. 

Yet ‘‘the child,’’ we are told, ‘‘is father 
to the man,’’ and everybody knows there 
are plenty of men who can be led into 
anything on the face of the earth by kind- 
ness, and yet are the ugliest-tempered, most 
mulish beings alive when anything like 
stift-backed coercion is attempted. 

Some children are said to be born bad ; 
but even these can be more easily governed 
by judicious kindness. Indeed, with even 
“children of a larger growth’’ it will gen- 
erally work like a charm. 

Forbearance is something which can 
hardly be too highly estimated ; through life 
it is the friend of not only the recipient, but 
also of the one who exercises it. Something 
invaluable when dealing with our triends— 
especially in the matter of their peculiari- 
ties—it will not often be abused when ex- 
tended to our enemies. 

It is something of which we need never 
be ashamed, which will always brighten 
the past when we look back, and save it 
from being absolutely miserable. It is, in- 
deed, a virtue in itselt—one which, like the 
greatest of all—charity, will certainly 
cover a multitude of sins. 

— 


_ (brains of Bold. 


Behind bad luck comes good luck. 

Antiquity is not always a mark of rarity. 

Better go around than fall into the ditch. 

When a thing is done advice comes too 
late, 

A pound of care will not pay an ounce of 
debt. 

There is a sweet sleep at the end of along 
road, 

Clean water never came from a dirty 
place. P 

A single factis worth a ship load of argu- 
nent. 

A plaster is but small amends for a_ bro- 
ken head, 

A man in a passion rides a horse that runs 
away with him. 

An ass that carries you is better than a 
horse that throws you. 

A man 1s little the better for liking him- 
self, if nobody else like him. 

To be wise before the act is better than to 
philusophize on it afterward, 

The world forgives with difficulty the fact 
that one can be happy without it. 

Let no one overload you with favors; you 
will find it an insufferable burden. 

Conscience is the voice of the soul; the 
passions are the voice of the body. 

Reep right thy aim and good thy will, 
keep all thy acts from passion free, 

Silks, broadcloth and jewels are often 
bought with other people's money. 

A slip of the foot may be soon recovered, 
but that of the tongue perhaps never, 


When the good man dies the tears are 
} shed, which in life he prevented from flowing. 








Whatever limit sincerity imposes upon 
our words, let us obey, even if it be to silence, 
| Good taste rejects excessive nicety ; it 
| treats little things as tittle chings, and is not burt by 
them. 

Want of reverence for the name of God, 
directly to infi 





especially in the leads 


delity. 
Use charity with all ; be ever generous in 
life’s thorny 


} young, 
| 
| 
| 
} 


thought or deed—help others along 
pathway. 

A sympathy with the pains and pleasures 
ot others is the foundation upon which we build our 
social virtues, 

e 


* Humility, sweet as it may be as a trait of 
character, may degenerate into vice, if not held up 
by self-respect. 

| That only can with propriety be styled 

refinement which, by strengthening the intellect, pu- 

rifles the manners, 

Don’t take anything for granted; get to 
the bottom of things. Neither be a sham yourself 
nor be fooled by shams, 

No man can honestly pray to be delivered 
from this world’s temptations who dues not persist- 
ently strive to keep cut of them. 

As the sword of the best-tempered metal 
is must flexible, so the truly generous are most pliant 
and courteous in their behavior, 


Happiness is not outside, but inside. A 
good heart and a ciear conscience bring happiness, 
which no riches and no circumstances alone ever will 

() ‘ “ 1w tv W er A ‘ 
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Femininities. 


News Notes. 





A woman in Mansfield, this State, has be- 
come insane over politics. 


It isa mighty mean married man who 
would wilfully eat crackers in bed. 


It is said that Japanese women have never 
seen, and du not like, the use of pins. 


Love’s sacrifice—Saying she is not hun- 
ary when asked to have oysters, after the opera. 


About theonly time a man wishes he 
were a woman is when he has to give up his seat to a 
woman in a street car. 


Women and girls own nearly one-halt ot 
the deposits in the ravings banks of Massachusetts, 
having to their credit §114, 000, 000, 


A negro woman in Leavenworth, Ks.,re- 
tused toallow her child to be buried in a grave which 
had been dug ‘ ‘crosswise of the wurld.'’ 


A woman was seen recently in Naples 
carrying a coffin on her head, chatting gayly with a 
man who walked emptyshaaded at her side. 


An old maid in Nashville keeps a parrot 
that swears, anda monkey which chews tobacco, She 
says between the two, she doesn't miss a husband 
very much. 


‘‘How pale and quiet he looks!’’ said a 
sympathizing old lady at the funeral. ‘'Y-yes,’* 
sobbed the widow, ‘John allers was p-pale and 
q-quiet like, *’ 


Diamonds are, from their extreme bril- 
liancy and hardness of color, becoming to none but 
women of high color, A pale woman in blazing dia- 
monds Is ridiculous, 


The Sultan of Morocco has just celebrated 
his thousandth wedding. Think of that, young man, | 
when it seems to you tht you can never go through 
the ordeal of even one. 


Mrs. Lucy Stone,in speaking of what has 
been done in Massachusetts, says that idiots, lunatics, 
felons, and women, are the only persons who have 
pot the right to vote in that State, 


Female clerks employed at the 
Tacoma, W. T. at the recent clection, got over- 
whelmed with their duties, itis stated, and several 
men had to be sworn in to finish the work, 


A good wite is toa man wisdom, strength 
and courage; a bad one is coutusion, weakness and 
despair. Nocondition is hopeless to a man where the 
wife possesses firmness, decision and economy. 


It is a fact that first on the list of noble 
workers with the necdle is the Empress Eugenie, wha 
xives a small partion of each day to tapestry work, 
while her evenings are devoted te knitting for the 
poor, 

“Oh, Clara, did you see that Miss Astor 
was married the other day?'* ‘*Was she, Jearie 7 
Well, Lhope the wedding wasa happy one.’’ ‘Oh, 
I guess it was, She had a satin train over three yards 
long !*’ 





poles in 


A man was lately fined $10 for beating | 
his wife, A few daysafter another man was fined 
$50 for vagranoy. From this it may be inferred that 
it is better fora man to beat his wife than to do 
nothing. 


| 
In Thibet one woman may have two, | 
three, or even four husbands, When a Thibet wo- } 
man wants a new bonnet, she has only to let the fact | 
be known, and the four husbands start on a race to 
the millinery store, | 
| 


A handsome cluster corsage of flowers is 
now sent home with all the costumes furnished by 
Parisian mudistes, except the plainest walkiny cos- 
tumes, and even these have often some trifling addi- | 
tion to the dress itself, | 


Margaret de Valois, with whom most of 
the prominent Frenchmen of her day were at some 
time or another desperately in love, had heavy cheeks, | 
too prominent eyes, which were often congested, and 
a tnick, hanging under-lip. 

‘How is it, Joe, that you are always ad- 
vising everybody to marry, and yet you show no 
hurry about taking a wife yourself?’ Joe; ‘**Be- | 
cause I'm too much of agentieman tohelp myself un- 
til everybody else is supplied !** 

Don’t marry aman toget rid of him, or 
to oblige him, or slinply because he asks you. Don’t 
marry in haste lest you repent at leisure, Love can 


walt. Won't imagine because two persons are miser- 
able when apart, that they will be happy when to- 
gether, 


The Society of Hospital Surgeons and the | 
Society of Hospital Physicians, of Paris, are unani- 
mously opposed to women for house surgeons or doc- 
tors, and advance various reasons for having come to 
this conclusion, which they will submit to the Prefect 
of the Seine. | 

A Chicago clergyman is delivering a) 
course of five lectures on ‘‘Woman's Place in So- 
clety.’’ All his five sermons cannot controvert the 
tactthat if a woman isu‘t pretty ber place in soclety 
is one on a lovely sofa, an.ong the other wall-flowers, | 
every time. 

Sofa pillows filled with spikes of green 
pine and hemlock, with a pine bough and appropri- 
ate quotation embroidered on the scarlet covers, are 
among the attractive novelties, These pillows retain 
the delicious piney oaora long time, and are said to 
be hygienic. 

A recent French writer thinks the un 
married lifeof English women detightful, but when 
they marry, the contrastis wholly in favor of the 
French females. Wheoa Frenchwoman marries, he 
says, she is emancipated, while an English girl enters 
upon a condition of slavery. 


The acquaintance of the female mind | 
with the mysteries of commerce aud finance ts extenu- 
sive and paralyzing. *“"Why,’’ sald a well-to-do 
young woman, who had just received a dry -gools 

why do they keep on sen ng met s¥ Iknow 
" ‘ ny lz ur et . ast ’ eT.a 
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urches on in sunshine aud storm, when no banners they're what we mustailcome to Fh—eh, Miss 
ure waving, aud there is no music to cheer the weary | Jinny, but ye ha’ been long spared wes the eply 
j feet. | of the youngest sister, 





| cording to assessors’ returns, 


| by thousands of people, and with an assessed 


| cotton « 


Pumpkin pie festivals.are all the rage 
Iilinois. . 

A two-headed child is reported from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Three thousand horses die every week in 
London, it is stated. 

Twenty-five ladies are doing jury service 
in Columbia county, W. T. 

The Spiritualists of Boston are erecting a 
temple at a cost of §250, 000. 

Canada is excited about the inflax of Chi- 
nese coolies to her western possessions. 

Boston is believed to have more music 
teachers than any other city in the United States. 

An oyster ‘‘mneasuring two teet in diame- 
ter’’ (local papers say) was recently sold in Paris for 
#1. 0. 

The employees of the Government in all 
its branches number in the aggregate 110,000 per- 
sons. 

The question of compulsory attendance 
on religious exercises is again being agitated at Har- 
vard, 

The people of Hancock county, Ga., have 
dc cided to hang the first man caught house-burning 
there. 

Germany has about 200,000 tramps. The 
number of trampsin Italy has never been ascer- 
tained, 

A silver geometrical spider perched in the 
centre of his web and mounted on plush, is the latest 
pen-wiper, 

A nervous Salem county, New Jersey, 
man voted a festival circular instead of a ticket on 


election day. 


Texas has now nearly 7,000,000 cattle,ac- 
valued at something 
like §41, 000, 000, 

Of 133*male children recently born in 
Dallas, Texas, 129 of them, it is stated, were christ- 
ened ‘*Grover.’’ 

At a recent church festival in Massachu- 
setts there were on the table 2 kinds of pie and 17 va- 
ricties of pickles, e 

A 16 year-old New Hampshire lad hanged 
himself in fis room a few nights ago while in a state 
of somnambulism, 

Peach and Japan plum trees continue to 
bloom at Green Cove Springs, Fla. 8o also do big- 
mouthed alligators, 

There are 10,000 teetotalers in the railway 
service of Great Britain, and 12,000 among the sallors 
in the naval service, 

Our navy, it is stated, now contains 1,562 
commissioned officers, or one officer to every five men 


| sud 45 officers to every ship. 


According to the new French law,drunk- 
cuness in either husband or wife will be regarded as 
a sufficien} cause for divorce, 


About 50,000 woodchucks have been kil'ed 


| in New Hampshire the present year, upon which a 


bounty of ten cents each ts paid, 


A hunter in the Black Lake region of 
New York State recently accomplished the remarka- 
ble feat of killing two deer at one shot. 


The Railway Employees’ Mutual Benefit 
Association is no more, The death rate among mem- 
bers was 60 high that it kiiled the soclety, 

The wo nen of Siam have petitioned the 
king to take from their husbands the right to pledge 
them in the payment of gambling debts. 

A New Yorkinventor has made a ma- 
chine by which he clatins to reduce the temperature 
of a room to 8% degrees below zero If necessary. 

In Madagascar no one could read sixty 
years ago, but now there are nearly 40,000 on the 
island who have some part of the Bible and read 
it. 

The advertised rents of houses to let in 
Washington, D. C., exhibit a wide range of figures. 
The lowest are quoted at 975 per month, and the high- 
est reaches $3,723, 

Cleveland is the first successtul Presiden. 
tla] aspirant whose name begins with ¢ Citn- 
ton, DeWitt Clinton, Crawford, Calhoun, Care, Clay, 
Chase, ail falled,. 


(200, 


Abilene, Texas, which was a_ wilderness 
three yearsagy, is now a flourishing town, inhabited 
valua- 
tion of $1, 400, 000. 

There are 34,000 newspapers printed in 
the world, nearly 22,000 of which are published in 
Europe and North America, This leaves a poor show- 
Ing for the rest of the earth, 


*aper was king in Denver on the occa- 
sion of agrand carvival, when all the ladies and yen- 
themen appeared in clothes made of that artlele, 
some of the effects were stmrtiing. 


When the emancipation of slaves in the 
British colonies took place in IMM their number was 


780,454, and in payment forthem Great Britain di«- 
tributed $100, 000,000 among their owners. 


A man who had held the office of coro- 
ner in a Long Island town, died a few days ago, and 
before he was buried there were thi:ty applicants aet- 


ively endeavoring to secure the position thus wae 
cated, 

Serlin comes to the front with a new in 
stitution for pubil convenience An umbrella 
loan society, with branch offices all over the city. wil 
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Paying The Penalty. 


BY PAUL H. DENHAM, 








YINETEEN yo of atter ionelin 
and to-day I have been told there wil 
1} soon be relief aad rest for me, the re- 
lief of titied pulse, the rest of the grave. 

Have Lone regret, one hold on life too 
strong to relinquish ? 

Not one. 

You, to whoin I write, have lived at 
Knowlton, though it is nineteen long — 
ai.ce you went from me, and you know 
bow beautiful the grand old house and the 
wide grounds are, bow large the inoome 
that keep* them in perfect order. 

It is forty-five years since I was born 
here, and where 1 was orphaned when I 
was three days old, 

My grandfather adopted ine, giving me 
my mother’s name, and I grew up to the 
proud place of betress of Knowlton, edu- 
cated privately at the utmost care and ex- 
pense, with iy naturally haughty dis 
position fostered by flattery and injudicious 
counsel, till I was seventeen. 

1 was far more of a woman then, in self- 
possession, pride, and inatured beauty, 
than inany are at twice that age. 

I head presided over my grandfather's 


house since I was a tmere ecbild, with house. | 


keeper and servants entirely 
control, 


Adjoining Knowlton was the Barclay es- 


under my 


tate, rivalling omywn home in beauty,and | 


it was a pet scheme of iny grandfather that 
I should fascinate Louis Barclay, and by 
ny warriage join the two finest estates in 
the county. : 

Louis Barclay was five vears older than 
myself, and I remembered hinvonly as a 
boy, for be was sent abroud to be educated 
when TL was bat nine years old. 

Still, Phad my day dreains of this pos- 
sible suitor until iny seventeenth year, 
when Horace Grierson caine to Knowlton, 


My grandfather, feeting the intirimities of | 


advertised for a 
for we 
Ilorace 


age creeping upon him, 
private secretary and companion, 
were very poor in relatives, and 
Grierson was the applicant chosen. 

Let ime deseribe him to you, and let me 
say aword here of tiny own appearance, 

You remmember me only as an aged-look- 
ing woman, ayreatinvalid, pale and wan. 

Hut at seventeen IT was tall and slender, 
with a profusion of deep auburn bair, large, 
brown eves, a fair blooming complexion 
and perfect features, 

I wasa Jady by birth and education, 
heiress toa large fortune, and of a warm, 
impulsive disposition, held ever in check 
bby iy tioster passion, pride. 

Horace was a poet, with large, blue eyes, 
waving, wolden hair, effeminate in feature, 
but with the wide, ftull brow of intellect, 
solt-verced and geutle, 

He was an orphan, he told my 
father, hoping to win liurels by his pen, but 
forced to curb lis poetic fervor, to carn his 
bread in some such 
offered hin at Kinowlton. 

We were not lonely in those days, 

The prand old house was always filled 
with summer wuests, and inthe winter we 
varied the frequent visits to town by balls, 
coucert4s, private theatricals, and = other 
social gatherings at home, 

Jt was but natural that 1 should beabelle 
at all such festive gatherings. 

I could enlanee iny beauty by the most 
costly dress and jewels, [ bad musical 
talent, and the vivacity natural to uncloud- 
ed girlhood, 

Suitors were not wanting 
Knowltou,but TP turned seornfally from all. 


And vet, the one who never forced atten- 


tlon upon me, the one who held aloof in 
quiet dignity, the one who never seemed 
to think of love 
life-long devotion. 
Every day, in the familiar intercourse of 


our home circle, LT found some pew charm 


in Horace, 

Even his delicate, retined beauty became 
lovelierto ime than the tore manly attri- 
butes of admirers, 


He touched depths of my nature IT never 


knew existed till they sprang to life under 
myself 


his musical 
wandering with 


voice, and TT found 
him into fields of 
aud jmagination, comprehending 
apirations, Suggosting new 
sorbed as limself in visionary dreams, 
Every day the exquisite beauty of iny 


poesy 


grandfather's secretary became more dell- 
cate, the great blue eyes more spiritual in 


expression. 


It was in early suunmer I awoke from my 


dream. 


Horace and I had few interruptionsin our 
walks and talks tor several weeks, for | was 
before | 


resting from the winter's gaieties, 
the bouse filled with suinmer guests, 
So we two rode, drove, 


ant. 
But one morning her sent for me, 


He was in afearful rage, and even 1, not 


unaccustoined to his fits of furious temper, 


was frightened by the glare of his eyes, the 


thunder of his voice. 


It was soon made apparent what had ex- 


eited him, 
Horace had pleaded his love tor ine, and 
asked perinission to win iny love. 
Frightened as I was,inv teart 
with a proud joy to hear that, 
But it soon sank again. 


bounded 


In terms potto be misunderstood, my 
wrandfather placed efore ine th choice I 
os ake 
cepted Horace’s attentions, I must 
é Av t al ce and torever. 


| eran 
| longed unutterably tor iny lover,mny friend, 
funy soul CUlmpantion, 


grand. | 


position a* the one , 


for Miss 


was Winning from ine a 


his in- 
subjects, ab- 


walked and 
talked, while my grandfather nursed an 
attack of chronic trouLle he had had tor 
vears, with the housekeeper for his attend- 


If I refused them, he must be as quickly 
and finally disinissed. 

I was given until evening to make my 
decision, and gladly escaped from the 
room, 

But my mind was in a whirl, 

L loved Horace. 

I knew it then, gs I have known it all 
these weary yoars since. 

And yet I could not face poverty and ob- 
scurity for his sake. 

1 was unfit to bea r man’s wife. 

I knew no bread-winning art, no money- 
| saving acocoinplishinent, 
| Teould never keepxusmall house neat, 
| cook simple food and do my own sewing. 

I could not. 

Love and pride had a sore struggle, and 
' pride triumphed, 
Horace sought me and pleaded his cause, 





| not cringingly, but as a ian who bad won | 
a woman's heart, and claimed the right to 


| cherish and protect what was bis own. 

| Never had 1 seen the pure, sensitive face 
so noble and manly, the slender figure so 
| proudly erect. 

Aud when I answered as pride dictated, 
though the blue eyes grew alinost wild 
with pain, the face deathly in its pallor, my 

‘lover made no moan, but took a coldly 
courteous leave of ine. 

In an hour he left the house, never to re- 
_turn, and I went to the woods, alone, to 
moan out my misery and regret. 
| When it was too late, I would have 
| trainpled tmp pride under my feet, to keep 
liny love pure and bright. 

But it was in vain F wept, in 
poured out iny beart in bitter regret. 

Horace was gone. 

Returning botne, 1 was met hy a servant, 
white and terrified, who told ine my grand- 
father was dead. 

He had broken a biood-vessel, and lived 
but a few ininutes, 
| T was owner ot Knowlton, untramimelled, 
| free to wed whom IT would, and Horace had 
left ine in angry contempt atinv mercenary 
rejection of his love. 

When the funeral 


vain I 


was over, when the 


A READY GIVER. 





This is the time of all the year 
Of Christmas glee, of mirth, and cheer, 
And when the least who gives away 
Some trifie on this happy day, 
ls worthy to be sung in lays, 
How great should be his meed of praise— 
The painter, who so oft devotes 
His life, as ‘twere, to giving coats ’ 
—Wwe. MACKINTOSG, 
‘ Oe 


Humorous. 


A counter fit—A ready-made suit. 
A tie vote—A matrimonial engagement. 
Name me and you destroy me—Silence. 


When is a wager like aunit? When it is 
won. 

What is the centre of gravity ? The let- 
ter V. 


Invariably a risky thing--An insurance 
policy. 

When is « sailor not a sailor? 
is a-board. 

A boxing match—Competition between 
rival coffin-makers, 

The bluntest man frequently says the 
most cutting things, 

Which is the smallest bridge in the world? 
Phe bridge of your nose. 


What is that, although black itself, en- 


' lightens the whole world? Ink. 


many friends who came to console ine were | 


gone, when I was once more atone in the 
home thac was wy inheritance, I 


| why are you like a just judge ? 


I was,bitterly lonely,though I had always | 


| some dear triend, only too williug to share 


my solitude with me. 
But Horace was gone. 
Twice in the year that followed I had an 


| advertisement inserted in the newspapers, 


which only he would understand, recalling 


But he never caine, 

When June roses 
housekeeper told me, in great excitement, 
that Louis Barclay was coming home. 

Workmen were preparing the long-closed 
house tor it’s master’s return, and there 
was a corps of servants engaged, 

Later, we heard that the voung heir had 
come home, an invalid, far gone in con- 
suinption, the gossips said, 

1 paid little heed. 

What was‘the young millionaire to me, 
in those lonely, weary days ? 

But when he had been a month at home, 
ny housekeeper brought ine a strange mes- 
sage. 

Mr. Louis Barclay wasdying, and wished 
, to see ine, 

My amazement was great, but the wishes 
of the dying are sacred, and I ordered my 
carriage, and drove at once to obey the 
suUInInNOnS. 

There caine the bitterest drop in my cup of 
regret and remorse, 

Louis Barclay, seated in an armehair, 
ghastly white, dying, wastny lover, Horace 
(irierson. 

Hetoo had known of the romance our 
relatives had planned, and had come = to 
Knowlton in the disguise of a poor man, to 
try to wininy Jove himself alone, it be 
found he could love ine, 

“TT thought my love was. all 
scorn and to hatred when you sent me trom 
you,” he said; “but it was stronger than my 
life, IT thought to die, and never see your 
fair, falue face, and —T eould not. Death 
would not come till T had seen you once 
again. And vou have suffered, too. I see 
it in your changed, wasted mace, You loved 
me, in spite of that cold rejection of my 
hand; you loved me.” 

I was sobbing at his feet, kissing his hands 
pouring ont my mnisery in broken words, 


While 1 knelt there the change that come | 
with a} 


but onee passed over his face, and 
sinile and sweet words of forpiveness for 
ine, Who had killed hit, he died, 

1 was carried home unconseious, 

I raved Jong in brain fever, recovering 
with white hair, and a face seamed with 
sorrow’'s lines, 

For months I would see no one,shutting 
inyself up in ny own rooin, praving to die 
and join my lover, 

Then I tound you. 

Do you remember, dear,how I found vou, 
‘on the road, sobbing over your mother’s 
corpse, a little waif, not ten years old, sent 
to comfort ine? 

My sure heart craved love, and you gave 
it. 
My hards, weighted with gold, longed to 
find some good work, and they lifted you 
from sorrow and poverty, to happiness and 
health. ° 

You grew to a fair, sweet womanhood 
under my care, and when you loved, no 
love of nine opposed the choice your heart 
dictated. 

1 have no relatives to wrong when Iw 
mv bome, inv wealtl I you, vl 
bring love, light and appiness 
house that bas been years haunte 
a life’s remorse and suffering endured 
paying tne penalty of my pride, 


| perly said to be a vegetable 7 


bloomed again, ny 


What is that whichis enough for one, but 
irequently too much fortwo? The wedding-ring. 

“Tm particularly uneasy on this point,” 
as the fly sald to the boy who stuek him on the end of 
a pin, 

Why is it absurd to ask a pretty girl to be 
candid ¢ 
plain. 


Because, however frank, she cannot be 


When it comes to propriety, now, it must 
be admitted that) a dressmaker always does a fitting 
thing. 

When you listen to the sound of a drum, 
Because you hear 
both sides. 

A stranger asked a young scapegrace to 
show him a good boarding-place, and he directed him 
to a carpenter-shop. 

At what time of life may a man be pro- 
At 70, because long ex- 
perience makes him sage, 

‘“‘What’s a fellow to do, doctor, when he’s 
in company and has nothing to say ?"* ‘tHe should 
say it quietly, ** replied the doctor, 

“Do you know why that girl over there 
is called honey ?** 
pose.’ **Yes, sweet and bee-loved,*’ 


It is sand that an eminent artist recently 


**Because she’s so sweet, I sup- per bottle. 
i 


| R. R. R. 


When he | 


| few minutes cure cramps, spasms, sour 


RADWAYS READY RELER. 


| The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





CURES AND PREVENTS 4 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, f 


Inflammation, 


Neuralgia, 
Headache, 
Toothache, 


Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing. 


oe 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
in from one to 20 minutes, 


NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
' Radway's Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


| That instant!y stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays loflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
gans, by one application. 
If seized with threatened 


PNEUMONIA, 


or any Inflammation of the internal organs or mu- 
cous membranes, after exposure to cold, wet, etc., 
lose no time, but apply Radway’s Reliefon a piece af 
flannel over the part affected with congestion or in- 
flammation, which will in nearly a ease check 
the inflammation and cure the patient by its action 
of counter-irritation, and by — the circula- 
tion in the part. For further instructions, see our 

| directions wrapped around the bottle, 
A teaspoonful in half a tambler of water will in a 
stomach, 





| heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 


} 


} 
i 


ache, diarrha@a, dyseutery, co 
Internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottie of BRAD- 
WAY’S READY EF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water. It is better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 


Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor Scents. There is not 
a remedial agent in the world that wilicure Fever and 


flatuleney and all 


| Ague, and all other Malarious, Billous, Scarlet, Ty- 


! 


| 


painted a snow-storm so naturally that he caught a | 


severe cold by sitting near it with his coat off, 


A German writer states very seriously, 


thatin the United States there is such a searcity of | 


thieves that they are obliged to offer a reward for 
them. 


“What is the big corner in pork 1 hear | 


about ?*? asked Laura, across the cheery tea-table. 


“The big corner in pork, ‘‘replied her hubby, ‘is the | 


hata.’ 


“Don’t youthink that A. has a great deal 


of moral principle %** asked one gentleman of an- 


| 


| other. 


‘He ought to liave,** was the reply, ‘‘for no 
one ever Knew him to use any.’ 


A clergyman ina church, on a recent oc: | 


ecasion, discovered he had forgoten his notes. As It 


| Was too late to send for then, he said to his audience 
| that this morning he should have to depend upon the 


turned to | 


Lord for what he might say, butjin the evening he 
would come better prepared, 
—_ >t 
Superfiuous Hair. 


Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes | 


Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
cireular, Madame WAMBO, J, Townsend Harber, 
Mass, 

—_- 2c <> 


82> When our readers answer any Adver 
tisement found iv these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming ‘he *. turds 


ont. 


Evening 


Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No.28 


se 30 years. The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from” over-work or other causes. 
#! per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for 85. 
= wep Fn poe posigeia on receipt of 
ice. Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic 
Mea icine Co., 109 Fulton St..N ewrlork. 





—-THE— 


SECRET SINS o* SOCIETY, 


A book that should be read bv every father and mo- 
the r, husband and wife. It opens the eves of married 
audisingle to facts that all should know. It treats of 
adaptation of the sexes, mule and female abuses, phive 
stology of marriage, courtship, love—how to win it, and 






how to guard against its dange rs, Woman's follies, fas. 
Cination, houses of sin, origin and eure of disease 
married ne single dingers,and how to guard against 
them, ete, 4100 igescbeautifully printed and bound 
i'r f-. H. LEWtsows, 11318, Broad St.. Phils Pa. 


Desig Bea 


1OCENTS WILL BUY 


: es 4 K 2 Aw , 7 
WILLWIND |) ANVWATOR _ oe Hy Ape v T 


by watchmakers. By mail%ec. Cireulay 
SO L D tree. J.8. Bincu & Oo., 88 Dey Bt, KY 





hoid, Yellow and other fevers (aided by Radway’s 
*jlls) so quick as Radway’s Ready Relief. Fifty cts. 
’ 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


For the Cure of all CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Venereal Diseases, 
(see our Book on Venereal—price, 2% cts), Glandular 
Swelling, “oy! Dry Cough, Caneerous A ffections, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water Brash, 
White Swellings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, Erun- 
tions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Diseases, Gout, Dropsyv, 
Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, Dist 


| betes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaints, ete. 


j 


SKIN DISEASES, 


Humors and Sores 


Of all kinds, particularly Chronic Diseases of the 
Skin, are cured with great certainty by a course of 
RADWAY’'S SARSAPARILLIAN. We inean obstinate 
cases that have resisted all other treatment. 


SCROFULA, 
Whether transiaitted from parents or acquired, ts 
within the curative range of the SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT. 
Cures have been made where persons have been af- 
flicted with Scrofula trom their youth up to 20, Wand 
# years of age, by 


Radway's Sarsaparillian Resol vent, 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
pairand invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
body. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE.AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure. Sela by druggists. Price 
#1 per bottle. , 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 





| t Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
t 


in, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and st 

ree, 8 1 urify, strengthen. 
RAW AY 8 PiLLs for the eure of all disorders ot 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 


' vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 


| 


ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bilio y - 
flammation of the Bowtie Pipa and a Fever, 1a- 
ments of the Internal Viscera, Pureiv vegetable, con- 
taining ho mereury, ninerals or deleterious drugs. 
Price, Bets. per box, sold by all druggists, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


_ Hundreds of maladies spring from this complaint. 
Phe symptoms of this disease are the Symptoms of « 


| broken down stomach, Liudigestion, Flatulence, Heart- 


B 
i Rame * ‘Radway’ 


burn, Acid Stomach, Pain after Eating, —giving rise 


sometimes to the most exeruciatin _- 
or Water Brash, ete., etc., ete, en 


RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN, 


Aided by RADWAY's PILLS, is a cure tor this com- 
plaint. It restores strength to the stomach, and 
makes it perform its tunctions, The symptoins of 
LP vse psia disappear, and with them the Haoltlity of 
the system tu con'ract diseases. Take the medicines 
vccording to directions, and observe what we say in 
**False and True*’ respecting diet. 


Read “FALSE aND TRUE.” 
2. 4 i tter sta to RADWAY & CO., No 
‘ Varren Street, New York. 
Se i "i worth thousands will be sent to you 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


e sure and ask for Radway’s. and see that the 
ison whatyou buy, 
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ABOUT THE DAY. 





UR Christmas observances, like our 
common langua;e, come from va- 
rious contribut-ry sources, and in 
are tw be found followed in almost 

every coyntry of Europe. 

Salnt shed the children’s patron saint 
is common to all the Continent, and under 
his name of Santa K)aus is no strangor here, 
as little boys and girls know well. 

he practice of —s plays or interludes 

by “muimniies,” which warked the birth of 
the stage, although dying out here, is still 
kept up in and about Germany. 
rom Germany, too, we borrow our 
Christmas tree institution. From Seandi- 
navia through our Saxon ancestors comes 
the yule 108 celebrations, which, on the 
other hand, isso fast falling into disuse, 
Modern firepiaces are not made to aecoin- 
modate logs, nor would modern houses 
bear the heat of the tires which roared on 
old bearths so fiercely that all prudent 
housewives were careful to have their chiin- 
neys swept befure Christinas, 

n the great open rovins of old houses, 





| 


and no less in spacious halls, fires were | 
essential, and great heat a necessity. No 
wonder the yule log was held in esteem: ; | 


that it was marked down froin one yule tide 
to another, and brought home on Clristinas 
Eve with music and dancing. 

Round the yule log gradually clustered 
some quaint customs, of which Herrick 
makes inention, 
the log he writes the well-known lines: 


Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing. 


| «raphy. 


Of the bringing homme of | 


The practice of keering a pent of one log | 
tl 


wherewith to light that of the next year 
he elsewhere refers to: 


Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunne set let it burne, 

Which quencht then lay it up againe 
Till Christmas next returne. 

Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next year, 

And where ‘tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischief there, 


Yule candles were also burnt on Christmas 
Eve; sometimes kept lighted the whole 
night through, to keep evil spirits away, 
corresponding ill-luck being consequent 
upon its extinction—another very prevalent 
superstition. 

n fact, almost every Christmas custoin 
has its origin in the dark ages, so:ne ot 
them, like the hanging up of the indispen- 
sable mistletoe, coming to the present in 
direct desvent from the t; 
the mumming and the 
being ado by the clergy and modified 





others, like | 
word of Misrule, | 


so asto offer some outlet for high spirits, | 


without allowing unbridled license. 

The custom of pouring out an offering as 
it were to all nature, which in Norway 
finds such graceful compliance in the cere- 
imonial of fastening on Christinas Day a 
little sheaf of corn to the gable-end of the 
house for the homeless birds, in other 
places has in it more of selfish superstition, 
a8 we fiud proot again in Herrick’s verses. 


Wassaile the trees that they may beare 
Yor many a plum and many a peare, 
For more or less fruits they will bring 
And you dogive them wassailing. 


On the Continent they have an even less 
kindly Christinas custom of coercing the 
trees into fruition by beating them, which, 
however, will also be fainiliar to students 
of tairy folk-lore. 

Itis not altogether, perhaps, so much a 
joyous strain is rang out from the beliryv 
“on Christinas Day in the morning,’ as be- 
liet in the efficacy of concentrated bells to 
keep away evil spirits, although it may 
well have been another instance of the eim- 

loyment of music to nake the glad day 

appy and joyous, «nd bright. 
in Englana, the sport of much 
yet usher in with 
festival, and, on 
white snow carpet 


sipall wit, 


a still night when 
deadens every sound, 


The waits | 


fitting carols our great | 
the | 


give to it an added charm, particularly when | 


considered in the comfort of a snug, warm 
bed. 

But we may remember that though waits 
are of duubtiul antiquity. and indetermi- 
nate in their original character—nobody be- 
ing able to decide whether the first ‘waits’ 
were singers or hired watchmen; yet they 
follow out perbaps the tnost ancient of all 
Christinas customs; since we read that in 


the early Christinas churches the bishops | 


used to assemble ail their clergy to sing 
carols, 

We give to Christinas a very characteristic 
rendering in inaking it an occasion of teast- 
ing and revelry and jesting, but almost ali 
the many carols which have from time to 
time echoed popular teeling, have marked 
the connection of the merry, merry time 
with the®Babe of Bethlehem. 

Even if they do not retain a distinetly re- 
ligious element, they still breathe the spirit 
ofthe heavenly message with winch His 
birth was proclaimed to man, as in the 
popular little carol of the time of James I., 
quoted in “Ancient Songs and Ballads :” 


God bless the master of thi 


The mistress alew, 
And the little children 
That round th 
And al 
ee eee 
; ghain’s | 2! 
ers wan eiegant, Sa i : re 4 ar 
ticle, cheap and convenient for use, and 
wiTl not rub off, 





Facetie. © 


Clothes observers—Tailors. 

It’s meet and drink that is depriving 
many a fainily of food, 

Widows and widowers often mend their 
conditions by repairing. 


Why is the sun Hike people of fashion ? 
It turns the night into day, 





———— 


When 1s soup likely to run out of a eauce- | 


When there is a leek in it. 


Itsems absurd to write a book 
country, and then have it bound in Turkey. 


If the anatomy of some people were con- 
structed upon the proportion of what they say to 
what they do, there wonldn't be anything of them 
but mouth. 


pan ’ 


in 


| 





' 


this | 


' 


A boy who once kissed the schoolmarm | 


is now the mayor o° a Western city. When one en- 
ters upon a career of crime there's no knowing where 
he may end. 

An English soldier being asked if he met 
with much hospitality while he was in Ireland, re- 


plied that he did:he was in the hospital nearly all the 


time he was there. 
Johnny is just beginning to learn geo- 


He knows that 
is so, Lecause it is inarked on the map. 


A Safequard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediute relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

*Mediczl science has produced no other ano- 
dyne eapectorant so good as AYER'’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. It is invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-Lnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicage, 
Ill., who says :— 

“I have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
opens of so great value as AYER’s CHERRY 

-ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the moet 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is rt a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but 2 medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a peeson 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or Jung disease —. 
tible of cure, who has not been made 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitls, 
snd even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It ix a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good us 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORALH for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all plain facts, which can be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 





He says that the Poles live partly at oneend | 
, of the globe, and partly at the other. 
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AGENTS WANT 
50 Best Chromo Cards, name on in New Styic * 
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ew Gaines, 100 Latest Songs, 6 Samples, 
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The publishers of the Capitol City Home Guest, the well- 
known Illustrated Literary and Family Magazine, make the fol- 
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B.A. BABCOCK & CO., CENTERBROOK, CONN, 
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y for the above disease; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have been cured. Indeed. so strong is my faith in itsefficacy, 
that! willsend TWO BOTTLES FRKER, together witha VA 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FAAHION CHAT. 


HE fact that most of the new dresses 

are made of two materials, has reduced 
thw necessity for elaborate triinmings ; but 
those that bave been introdaced are re- 
markably handsome, andin many cases 
originate quite new ideas. 

Sometimes the one material used on a 
plainer stuff is applied asa garniture and 
nothing more; and for this some costly 
beaded tabrics are prepared, such as a rich 
velvet brocade, thrown on a closely-woven 
woollen ground, which has a surface as 
sinooth as satin. 

The brocade is out!l!ned in beds, and it is 
rich and weil-wearing, width 23in. It is 
applied asa walstooat, cuffs, pockets, and 
robings on the skirt. 

* A siinilar class of inaterial is covered all 
over, not only with beads worked In, but 








with ting perdant tassels of the finest cut— 


beads. Another has a beaded arabesque 
pattern in stripes, so that it can be cut and 
applied in bands, These are all made in 
colored as well as in jet beads, 

Fringes and galons and appliques of 
beaded passementerie are alunost the only 
trimmings used. The fringes are wade in 
beads and chenille. 

The chenille is not merely looped and in 
single lines, but istnade in the form of 
points widening towards the top, or a suc- 
cession of balis—indeed,in endless varieties, 
with intertwisted headings like net work. 
Others of a more costly kind, chiefly used 


for mantios, have above the pendant loops | 


or ball fringes, an adinixture of twisted 
cord with a targe chenille leaf or fruit, ap- 
parently laid on, 

A new fringe of chenille is intermixed 
with silk, with a wetted heading, baving a 
ball drop in chenille at the point, 

Nearly all the gimp tassels and trimmings, 
are divisible ; that is, they are forined of 
leaves or drops, which can be used = separ- 
ately,and they are very fashionable so used. 
Jet drops and tassels sewn separately amid 
lace or fringe are much worn ; and these 
take the form of balls, seaweed, inulberries, 
Ae, 

A useful heading is made of black 
chenille loops and erystalised crimped silk 
~such as hitherto has only been used for 
mouri big. 

White crystal drops are being employed 


seinbles pebbles. 

The coin buttons are in plain gold, 
steel, and silver, someti:nes inlaid, en- 
graved, or intermixed with steel. Horn 
inlaid with inetal are among the more ex- 
pensive kinds. 

Then there are the netted and crochet 
buttons, which are alwayr fashionatie. 
Gold ball filigree buttons are in favor, and 
large-sized gilt buttons with an enamelled 
palette in wmotherof-pearl, and another 
omstly kind like a half crescent in pearl or 
steel. Very large inother-of-pear] buttons 
are pair.ted with dragons in delicate color- 
ing. 

Veritable cream lace, nottewa or saffron 
color, or twine, is now in vogue. Most of 
the fashion laces, blaek and cream, are 
made sufficiently wide to cover a skirt en- 
tirely. 

The great novelty of the year is worsted 
lace, nade really of wool, and to be had in 
black, croain, and most colors and widths, 
the patterns of the torchon order. It is 
used on dresses, 

Black Spanish lace is not quite out of 
date; but Chantilly is much more worn, 
also Melange, a mixture of the two—the 
ground Chantilly, the patterns both 
Spanish and Chantilly—in the saine lace. 


| ynelted butter. 


Giuipure lace is made in all colors, and | 


there area good inany inexpensive cotton 
laces. 

The machine-made Valenciennes has been 
produced at much lower prices and far 
better patterns, 


Onecfthe prettiest laces is the Malines, | 


with silk ground and ootton pattern, which 
appears to have no ground at all; this is 
spotted, and also is celebrated for the 
inaidenbair pattern. 

A new imitation lace, brought out under 


| the name of “Hloniton point,” is as unlike 








ones more on evening dresses, and appli- | 


ques of ordinary colored 
chenille, crystal and pearl 
galons mixed with crystal. 

Iridescent beads play an loiportant part. 
A beautiful garniture has large leaves in 
gold beads, thrown on a chenille and pearl 
ground-work, 

On mnanties, single drops of a tremendous 
size ure employed ; but happily the huge 
silk-covered balls, or succession of balls, 
are cork, 80 that their weight is not great ; 
they are headed by large leaves in chenille 
and beads, 

Ball fringes in wool, and even fur (a very 
decided novelty), are worn; fur tails are 
also used, 

The fashionable furs are natural undyed 
ones, such as iiink, sable, beaver, grey 
syuirrel, grey and bright Pe.sian lamb, 
inarten tall, and, more than all, Astrachan, 
real aud ‘:nitation. 

The latter is very durable, and is to be 
had in both grey and biack. Astrachan is 
not costly, and is being worn on cloth 
dreases, on short jackets, and for shoulder 
caper. 

Plain rows of stitching are a favorite 
trimming on cloth dresses or braidings. 
They are now soiling an admirable trim- 
ming of Russian braid in good designs, 
which when sewn on the dress look as if 
actually braided ; several cords aud braid- 
ing®* for placing across the front of the dress 
are aleo to be had. 

Marabout feather trimming continues in 
favor lor dresses and manties, and has been 
so linproved in the making that it will not 
rub off tbe foundation and will stand rain. 
It is now nade up on a very wide founda- 
tion of muslin, marked out in inches, and 
can be torn down to any width required, 
and isto be had in all colors, Ostrich 
feather and cock feather trimming are 
worn, but not s» much, 

Braids of various widtns are also used, 
the newest being a basket-plait, inter- 
viended with gold. A very imagnificent 
trimming is scollopped at both edges, and 
has a velvet foundation, on which is thrown 
embroidery in cashmerienne 
itis worn On Opera 


satin beads, 
fringes, also 


a tausbour 
lors, outlined in gold; 
aks, tea gowns, Ac. 

buttons for dresses are 


They are 


rhe fasLionable 
either bullet shape or coin shape. 


yuade iu dull vegetable ivory to match any 


SS 


Honiton as can well be imagined, but has 
the design outlined with silk, which 
brightens it. 

Much beaded lace is employed, both jet 
and colored beads. Hows of ribbon appear 
on many of the dresses, and: there is a great 
deal that is new in ribbons, 

Stripes of velvet and moire are new, but 
more distinctly novel is a twine network 


thrown on asilk foundation and outlined | 


in gold. All the new ribbons are reversible 
and have a satin face. Many have tiny pin 
point spots all over one side ; others ave 
shot effects. 

The brocades are mostly ip one color, 
with the desi-n either sunk or in relief, 
such as velvot or terry, with the design in 
satin, or satin with the brocade in velvet. 

Many of the corded ribbons have the cord 
running lengthwise, and some have a cord 
cut here and there, and others are entirely 
terry. 

A new mourning ribbon is :nade of otto- 
nan faille of a leathery substance, Otioiman 
ribbons are still much worn. 

A novelty is a little carcase covered with 
a part of a silk handkerchief with two cor- 
ners. This is thrust inthe front of the 
dress, the corners peeping out in tront. 

The most fashionable additions to dresses 
inade in either lace, silk, or velvet, isa 
square collar at the back, and two plaited 
scarves sewn to each edge on the shoulder; 
the ends trimmed are long enough to fall 
below the waist. 

These are sewn together, and the whole 
is slipped over the bead, and falls on to the 
bodice quite easily without much errange- 
ment. 

A gold braid on the edge of the silk or 
velvet is an improvement. 





Fireside Chat. 
WOW TO MAKE SAUCES, 
[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 
f JHE addition of sugar, treacle, wine or 
brandy will make it into sauce suitable 
] for puddings. It must always be re- 
membered that egg yolk, cream and chop- 
i parsley should not boilin the sauce, 
they sbould be stirred in atthe last imo- 
ment; also that white onion 
be made with milk instead of water. In 
brown onion sauce the onions are browned 
before being used. 


shade, and in a composition which re- ping; it is not possible to make sauce that 


will even muster with rancid butter. 
A smalier quantity of dripping than butter 


‘should be used, however, or the flavor of 


the sauce will not be good. 

Excelient fish sauce —— rath somed wy 
adding lemon-juice, parsiey, and cream 
f ; When events is used, less 
butter is needed, 

Brown sauce and white suace are very 
favorite preparations, suited for a variety of 
dishes. 

Brown sauce may be made as follows: 
Pec! a shalot, or sinall onion, scrape half a 
moderate-sized carrot, remove the dark 
skin and dark stalk from three tnushrooimns; 
chop all finely. 

Melt an ounce of butter inu saucepan, 
sprinkle an ounce of flour into it, and beat 
it to prevent it forming into lumps. Pour 
in gradually halfa pint of brown stock, 
stirring allthe time; then add the vege- 
tables, a bay leaf, anda sprigof thyme, 
Draw the pan back, and let ihe sauce sim- 
ner for twenty imin ates, 

Add pepper and sv!t, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of Harvey's sauce; Strain und serve, 

The flavor of this brown sauce may be 
varied in accordance with not only the taste 
of the maker, but the contents of the store 
closet, care being taken always to inake it 
suited to the meat it is to accompany. 

Thusa little celery may he substituted 
for the mushrooms, anda slice of turnip 
may be added, or letnon-peel, parsley, or 
a bunch of sweet herbs may be introduced. 
A slice of lean ham isa very flavoring in- 
gredient. 

Sume cooks think that good brown sauce 
cannot be made without hain, and there is 
a story told ofa cook who, having to pre- 
pare a little supper for a prince, ordered 
fitty hams, only one of which was to go to 
table ; the rest were to be used in maxing 
SAUCES, 

Chopped pickle or chopped oysters wiil 
also give piquancy to a sauce. wssence of 
anchovy, loo, is a valuable flavorer, A 
very sinall quantity, not enough to suggest 
itsown taste, nay be put into other than 
fish s.uces, because anehovy possesses the 
property of bringing out other flavors, 

Wine and nade sauces, such as Harvey, 
ketchup, or Worcester sauce, are also fre- 
quently added, but these should be intro- 
dues very judiciously, because a really 
geod sauce Should taste of something else 
than ketchup. 

Sometimes che sauce looks very well, but 
itis not suffivientivy brown. Drab brown 
sauce should never be sent to the table; it 
is enough to spoil anyone’s appetite. There 
are various ways of supplying color to 
brown sauce, 

Roux, ora mixture of flour and butter 
browned together over the fire, is em- 
ployed, as are also burnt onions, browning, 
and even burnt Sugar. 

Tomy mind the most convenient pre- 
paration which can be procured is the 
‘*Pustilles Curpentier.’’ It is sold in tins, 
to be bougl.t of any grocer, and will keep 
anv length of time. 

t will be understood, therefore,* that 
whatiscalled Espagnol (Spanish),or brown 
sauce is merely good stock well flavored 
with vegetables,and inade thick and brown, 

White sauce is another celebrated French 
sauce; indeed, brown sause and white 
sauce, or, in other words, Espagnol and 
Veloutee, may be said to be to the French 
what melted butter isto the English—the 
foundation of many others, 

Bechamel, Allemand or German, Duteh 
or Hollandais, poulette, oyster, celery, and 


many ot.er sauces are imade froin white | 
It consists of rich white stock deli- | 


Sauce. 


cately flavored and mixed with cream, 


| eggs, or whatever else is its distinctive in- 


| sinall carrots, and six button 
| stir the sauce till 
| back, and 


gredient. 

White sauce is less frequently well-made 
than brown sauce, but the following recipe 
will, 1 think, be found excellent: 

Prepare and chop stall two ounces of 
lean hain; melt two ounces of butter in a 
stewpan, throw in the ham, and let it fry 
gently, not discolor, Sprinkle an ounce 
and a halfot flour over,and beat till smooth. 
Add gradually a pint of white stock, two 
mushrooms, 
it boils; draw the pan 


Simmer ger&ly till thick. Re- 


| neve the fat from the saucelas it rises,strain 


sauce should | 


When sauce is to be served with meat cr | 


fish, stock inade of the trimmings should 
be substituted for the water. When it is 
practicable, it is always desirable to use 
even weak stock instead of water, because 
it contains more nourishinent, 

Of course, brown stock is taken for brown 
sauces, and white steck for white sauces, 
When stock is used, it should be added 
very gradually. 

If hot stock were thrown in all at onee, 
the sauce would be lumpy. Skim inilk is 
frequently used instead of white stock in 
making white sauce, for economy's sake, 

For thesatine reason—econoiny—dripping 
is occasionally used instead of butter in 
inaking sauce. 

If anyone feels inclined to look socornfu 
mn hearing this, I should like to remark 
that for every culinary purpose good drip 
ping is to be preferred to bad butter. You 
may make excellent sauce with pure drip- 


itthrough a “tammy,” and add last of all a 
gill of cream and a few drops of lemon- 
juice, 

Perhaps I had better say in explanation 
that superior sauces are best nade perfectly 
sinooth by being passed 
“taminy,’’ or loose cloth especially manu- 
factured for the purpose, 

The cloth should be laid over a_ basin, 
and the sauce poured upon it. The cloth 
should then be folded over to hold the 
sauce securely: one person should take it 
up at one end and another at the opposite 
end, andthen the two operators should 
twist their ends different ways so as to 
squeeze the liquid through. The cream 
inay be added afterwards, 

White sauce is frequently used to coat 











through a | 


fowls, &c., that is, it is imade very thick,and | 


then laid gently over to cover the meat en- 
tirely. 

Sauce to be used thus should be stiff, so 
thatit will not run off the teat; therefore 
it is made vither with stock that is so 
strougthat it jellies when cold, or with 
steck in which a Inthe gelantine has been 
dissolved, 

Plain white sauce may be made with some 
of the liqgtor iu whieh fow.s or rabbits have 
been boiled, if a litthe carrot and onion, 
three or four peppercorns, und asinal! piece 
of mace or le Sliummered in 


, 


non peel be 

i It is pleasantly flavored, 
It should then be strained, skim ned, re- 
duced—that is, boiled down quickly till the 
required quantity only remmains—thickened 
and inixed with crea. 


| &a man, 


Correspondence. 


Z. 8.—Try again. 


SuBrey.—He would have to contribute 
one-third, 


P.W F.—Leave all such matters alone, 
and rttend to your daily duties. 


J. C. R.—Write to the Secretary, who 
will give you every information. 


L. F.—By letting ber sec that you de 
serve to win her. To win is to conquer. 


CoRINTH.—Write Girect tothe perties 
advertising. They are responsible people, 


S. I —To do what you suggest would be 
to commit a criminal offense, punishable by tmpris- 
onment, 


L. L. Z.—We know of no machine by the 
name you mention. You do not tell what kind of « 
machine it Is, 


Evan.—Dr. Hersshel computed that the 
comet which appeared in 1811 was epwarde of 100, 000, - 
000 miles, and its apparent greatest breadth at the 
same tine 14, 000,00 miles, 


E. 8S. T.—You have acted very properly, 
and should continue in the same Mme ef condnet un- 
til the young lady manifests a @teposition to repent, 
and a desire to regain your favor. 


MoLLy B. —.« young bady cannot do any- 
thing to win a man’s love, except to be ae attractive 
to lim as possible. And among all those teminine 
qualitics which are most attractive to men are mod- 
esty, delicacy, and devotion to duty. 


BACHELOR.—The quantity of nigotine 
contained in tobacco varies from twoto eight per 
cent., the c arser kinds containing the larger quant- 
ity, while the best Havanna cigars seldom cuntaiu 
more tLan two per cent., and often less. 


C. L. O.--Ovris roo; grows wild in the 
South of France, Itis not only ground up and used 
to scent hair powder, tuoth powder, and hair oils, 
but is also distilled and made into a perfurne called 
essence o' victets, though it has no violets in it. 


W.S. P.--The lines you quote are froin a 
poem by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, entitled ‘‘A 
Farewell.’’ This is the stanza :— 

‘*Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever 
Oue grand, sweet soug.*’ 


Lizzig.—-You were guilty of a very great 
rudeness in snatching the photograph from the gen- 
tleman’s hand, but wethink that if you return it, 
with a pleasant little note telling him that you did 
not mean to offend, he will be perfectly willing to 
overlook it and become friendly again. 


R. S. H.—In the first case stated, it is the 
gentleman's duty to remain with the lady until some 
other gentleman solicits the pleasure of skating with 
her. In the secoud case, it is the gentleman's privi- 
ledge to introduce other gentlemen to the lady, sv as 
to avoid the impression that he wishes nu one else tu 
enjoy her company. 

READER.—The Dominical,or Sunday Let- 
ter, 1s used to mark the dates on which Sunday falls 
throughoat the year, January Ist to7thare marked 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and the day Sunday talls on Is 
the letter, By reference to atabie (see Prayer-Book ), 
all the Sundays in that year are dated, Leap-Year 
has two letters, one for use before, and the other after, 
the 2th of February. 


M. J.—Whether or not a professing Chris- 
tian should marry an unbeliever, is a matter that 
must be left to the individual conscience, guided by 
such directions as are found In’ the New Testament. 
But apart from the religious question, it is to be con- 
sidered whether there is the same probability of hap- 
piness between two whose ideas are opposite,on such 
a serious thing as this, for ‘‘ahouse divided against 
itself cannot stand,** 


Q. E. E.—1l. ‘Ralph’ is the same as 
**Rudolphus,’’ a Latin name, signifying a famous 
wolf, orahero. In German it is ‘*Rudolf..? We 
know of no meaning to the other name, 2. There 
are as great varieties in the writing of nen as of wo- 
men, only t en ahandwriting isa pecullarly delicate 
one, or has many spider-like lines and flourishes, we 
doubt its having been formed by the heavier hand of 
There is nothing very characteristic in your 
writing one way or the other, 


B. J. 1 —The best way to deal with the 
busts would be to bronze thein. First cover all over 
with size; then apply the color, which had better be 
prepared by grinding Prussian blue, yellow ochre, 
and lamp black in some weak size. The colors will 
require to be ground separately, and afterwarde 
mixed together, The color must be spread evenly 
over the surface, and then be allowed to dry. A 
brush must next be dipped into some thin oll gold 
size, and the bust moistened with it on every part. 
As soon as this has partially dried, the bronze pow- 
der may be put on, 


J. L.—Kissing under the mistletoe is a 
relic of Scandinavian mythology. Loki, the spirit of 
evil, hated Balder, the Apollo of the North, and as 
everything that springs from fire, air, earth, and wa- 
ter had been sworn notto hurt the celestial favorite, 
the wicked spirit made an arrow of mistletoe, which 
he gave toblind Hoder to test. The god of darkness 
shotthe arrow and killed Balder, Being restored to 
life at the urgent request of the gods und goadesses, 
the mistletoe was given to the goddess of love to 
keep, and every one who passed under it received a 
kiss, to show that the branch was the emblem of love, 
and not of death, 


C. L. A.—Asthina bas its cause mainly in 
the nervous system. The air-tubes are encircled 
with aseries of little bundles of fibres, which are, in 
fact, muscles, and, like other muscles, Lave the 
power of contracting or shortening tMemselves. 
These inuscles ; too, like all ethers, have nerves dis- 
tributed, or irritable, they will become disturbed on 
certain occasions, and eause these smail, circular 
puckering-strings to contrace and close up their air- 
near their terminations, very mach as the 
puckering-strings close the mouth of the work-bag, 
80 that very little air can pass into the air-cells, and 





tubes 


that litthe with great difficulty and slowness. When 
these contractions take place, an@4 the alr is thus 

toff, the resultisa fit of asthma, This disease, 
vhich has been regarded as extremely difficult t 


of those states of the 
bronchia! 


re, may be bronght on by any 
here which disturb or irritate the 
. of the numerous causes which 
mysteriously unbalance the nervous system. A Gt 


brought ou by whatever disturbs the 


surtace or YY any 


may be 


j mind, 
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Dr. A. G. Hall’s Patent Hinge Truss. 

For the Relief and Cure of Hernia or Rupture 

R. A. G. HULL respectfully mmforms thoee 
. i bat 

secre fayette harem pees oe 

be obtained at the Office, No. 28 North Eighid treet, 
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